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A Traveller’s Notes.---No. V. 


inti 
Montreat, Monday. 

‘‘In the Beginning was the Word,” said Car- 
tier, when, on this spot in 1535, the Indians 
broug!it him their halt and blind to be cured. 
‘““And the Word was God,” he added, as they 
increased around him. 

He had been pleased, at the vine-covered isl- 
and of Orleans, near Quebec, a few days be- 
fore, when Donnacona, the chief, coming to 
him with twelve canoes, placed the stranger's 
arm over his own bended neck in touching con- 
fidence. And so, too, at Hochelai, farther up, 
where a chief made him a present of his pretty 
little daugher. 

He had impressed with his power these wild 
men, who, painting in pantomime the terrors of 
his ascent hither, fled howling away from the re- 
port and destruction of bis cannon fired into a 
wood. Anil soon afcer, on the shore near by 
me, he had so delighted, with some tin beads, 
the thousands of every age and either sex who 
came out kindly to welcome him, that all night 
the river reflected their blazing fires and danc- 
ing forms, and their shouts echoed across the 
still water, to the cautious Cartier, passing the 
night in his boats. 

(By-the-way, do you remember P.’s remark, 
that total depravity is a very good doctrine if 
you can only live up to it? It seems as though 
these children of Nature found it harder to do 
thah the pale-faces, until the missionary and the 
rum-seller came. Perhaps ’tis for this reason 
Thoreau thinks, in our ado about the moose 
and the dodo, we don’t appreciate the loss of 
the wild-man. ) 

But fancy their surprise the next morning— 
one of these golden summer mornings, three 
hundred years ago—when Cartier, with much 
ceremony, landed, and, preceded by these swart 
guides, marched through fertile fields of Indian 
corn to this thrice-palisaded village. For the 
first time, for them, the sun glitters upon arms 
and trumpets and bright array. Already treat- 
ing the strangers with affectionate hospitality, 
they beautifully confirm their confidence when, 
gazing with awe upon their white faces and 
long beards, they bring them the weary, sick 
and languishing to be healed. 

And when, in the midst of them, the strange 
Cartier (not to compromise his prestige of pow- 
er) repeated in a loud voice the opening passages 
of St. John and the sufferings of the Saviour, 
distributing images of the agnus Det as having 
healing virtue, though they did not well under- 
stand him (the ‘‘Frensch of Parys” being as 
“unknowe” to Hurons as to the gentle prioresse 
of Chaucer), they expressed great delight at the 
blast of trumpets at the cluse. 

This scene recurred to me, dear F., as I 
crossed Jacques Cartier square, and as I walked 
to the height he ascended to see what sort of a 
world he had come to. (B., you know, does the 
same to-day, on arriving at any new place—goes 
to the top of some tower or hill to get at once 
an idea of it.) 

On either hand, miles away, stretched the 
river; in the background there were mountains ; 
and beneath him lay thirty miles of fertile is- 
land, at the contluence of two streams... While 
here, couched in maize fields, lay the circular 
bark-hutted village of Hochelaga, with its quaint 
defences. In his joy he thought of his royal 
master; and the island to-day bears the name 
of Royal mount, with which he then baptized it. 
For, though the priests in 1642, confiding the 
town to the care of the Virgin, could do no 
less in return than call it the ‘Ville Marie,” 
they have not been able to supplant the juster 
claim of Montreal. : 

But what a difference between this gospel- 
medication and Gov. Winslow’s treatment of 
poor sick Massasoit, whom he found surround- 
ed by Powows, employing, like Cartier, “charms 
and incantations,” with such a noise as would 
‘distemper the well,” to say nothing of healing 
the sick. With good, sensible care and nursing, 
the governor brought him out of it (1 believe 
among other things he scraped his tongue), and 
gained in return from the gratitude of that just 
and faithful chief knowledge which saved the 
All the difference 


between superstition and reason, common sense 


colonists from destruction. 


and nonsense. SM, 


Putting God in the Constitution. 


BY JOHN WETHERBEE. 


This subject attracted a tolerably fall house at 
Tremont Temple, Sunday evening week, to hear 
the Rev. Mr. McAllister, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and Prof. Seelye of Amherst College, 
advocate it. Though the evangelical profile 
was somewhat pronounced in the audience, 
there was considerable of the lighter shade also, 
for in almost every seat, both gallery and floor, 
could be seen Parker-Fraternity peopie, Radical 
Club-ites, Free-Religionists, Spiritualists, and 
Hospitaller-Hall debaters ; so it is sate to say as 
ny came trom curiosity as trom sympathy 
th the idea that called the meeting together. 

The platform was not represented by any ot 
the accented evangels of this city ; the two speak- 
ers and a chaplain, with the Rev. E. M. P. Wells 
as chairman, were all. One naturally wondered 
why this neglect of opportunity or duty by the 
prominent city lights. We do not blame them 
much, for this subject will probably never ma- 
ture into anything remarkable, and, jumping 
this occasion of identification, if only to have 
relieved the nakedness of the platform, shows 
a worldly wisdom if not a love of thin truth. 

Bearing upon this subject, it has always 
seemed as if the chief object of man has been 
to make God in his or our image, and the worse 
the man the worse the God; this being so un- 
mistakably true, it would seem a pity, if nota 
blasphemy, to make the subject explicit or ree- 
ognized in the constitution of the nation. It 
occurred to us while waiting for the speakers to 
appear that it would be a better idea to try and 
put more of God in our own human constitu- 
tions, and the national one would speak for itself. 
But that, after all, is a matter of genesis. One 
must be born with God, or good, in his consti- 
It is an up-hill work to acquire it after- 


tution. 
wards. A man, to be religious, must be so in 
his blood; and then, whether he is in the 


church or out of it, all hearts pay tribute to 
him. 

Both of the speakers started on an assump- 
tion; consequently the argument, however able, 
proved nothing. Mr. McAllister’s starting-point 
was: This is a Christian nation, and, being such, 
God, and Christ, and the Word of God (the 
Bible), were in the constitution impliedly, and 
there could be no objection to making ex- 
plicit what was already implied. Prof. Seelye 
said nationality and religion were inseparable. 
Every nation, ancient and modern, had a reli- 
gion. Ours was the Christian religion. The ar- 
guments were thus lucid and to the point. It was 
po assumption to say this is a Christian nation, 


or that its birth was religious; but to assume 
that ‘‘Christian” is synonymous with the ‘‘Chris- 
tianity” that is moving inthis matter, is assump- 
tion, and there is the rub, also. 

Theodore Parker and Ellery Channing were 
not Christians according to Fulton. O. B. 
Frothingham and F. E. Abbot are not, from an 
evangelical standpoint. But they were and are 
a fraction of this Christian nation. In this 
sense a Jew isa Christian, and an atheist is 
also. Thus Jews and Gentiles are severally 
atoms that make up this Christian nation. We 
are a nation of theists, also; believers in an in- 
finite intelligent Power, commonly called God. 
Though almost a unit in this name for Deity 
probably no two have the same idea of him. 
So, while with these reverends we might say, 
“Certainly, what is implied there can be no harm 
in making explicit,” we at the same time ask: 
But how can you make it explicit? Putting the 
word God in the constitution would not be ex- 
plicit, for reasons already stated; ideas differ; 
God cannot be defined, and would be in that 
instrument but a ‘‘glittering generality.” 

Suppose we come to particulars, briefly, for 
illustration. Theodore Parker said: ‘Our 
Father and our Mother who art in Heaven.” 
Though he lived a very perfect Christian life, 
these putters of God in the constitution say of 
him, ‘‘An arch-heretic.” Mr. Fulton says: 
‘“‘Our Father, and Christ his son,” but what con- 
ception of a father has he? Within a year he 
sends Parker, Channing and Dickens — and 
would Emerson, were he dead—to eternal tor- 
ments. Mr. Fulton is sorry to say so ‘‘as a 
man”; but say what we will, he adds, these men 
and others that the world loves, were ‘‘without 
Christ;” hence are among the damned. If 
Fulton’s God could be put into the constitution 
the nation would be in a total eclipse. Now 
comes Henry Ward Beecher. He takes his 
own creed, which he and others reénacted within 
a few years, and says if he believed (substan- 
tially what we have just attributed to Fulton) 
he would say : ‘Our Friend,” not ‘‘our Father.” 
The Romanists would put the Virgin Mary as 
well as God in the constitution. 

Thus there is no end to the variety of inter- 
pretations. True, each might recognize his 
own idea in the word ‘‘God,” but majorities 
fluctuate, and the statute might be, and probably 
would be, applied, at least in some places, in a 
definite manner that would destroy religious 
liberty—the primal object that opened this coun- 
try to Christendom. 

The two speakers were correct in their quota- 
tions from the puritan fathers. No doubt if 
they had the power they would (and did) to some 
extent put God into parchment, according to 
their ideas, though fleeing from the God in the 
land they left behind them. It would have had 
a good effect at the close of Prof. Seelye’s re- 
marks to have sung the suggestive words of Mrs. 
Hemans :— 

“The breaking waves dashed high, 
On a stern and rock-bound coast,” 
and then the words :— 
‘What sought they thus afar?” 
while the audience responded, ‘‘Freedom to 
worship God !”—and then to have asked all pres- 
ent, with ‘‘God” in the constitution, and the 
Fultons to define it, and ignorance in a majori- 
ty, what freedom would there be for thousands 
of living, religious. people, now in a minority, 
to worship God according to their conscience ? 

If the Declaration of Independence has any 
meaning—if every man has an inalienable right 
to the pursuit of happiness—then the less of 
God we have in the constitution the better it 
will be for the nation and for pure and undefiled 
religion. We don’t think there is any cause for 
alarm. Those who urge this movement have 
not the cooperation of even the best minds in 
their own denominational associations. The 
speakers of Sunday evening had to apologize for 
many Christians of their own household being 
blinded to the interests of true religion, as it was 
termed, and were found among the opposers of 
this cause. There, in the interest of ‘‘a church 
without a bishop, a state without a king,” and a 
constitution without an ecclesiastical bias, may 
they remain! 





The Lesson of Loss. 
Pe 
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No years can fill the vacant place 
From which a heart of love has dropped; 
Time’s slow concretions may efface 
The mark, but leave the pit unstopped. 
And yet no needless sorrows mock 
The famished soul's unfed desire ; 
In the dark hollows of the rock 
Is nursed the gem of crystal fire! 
We feel the void, and hardly know 
With what a glory it is lined, 
Till deeper thoughts have struck below, 
That seem to make the wealth they find. 
O heart we loved! these tears we shed 
Dishonor not the faith we keep; 
We weep because the form is fled 
Which bore what bids us not to weep! 
We miss him in the daily task, 
We miss him in the evening cheer, 
In vain our eyes look up and ask 
In silence tor a form not here. 
We miss him in our very care 
That made his failing strength more dear— 
As clouded sunsets dye the air 
With hues unknown to noon-tide clear. 
Yet not in vain the longing gaze— 
The outward reaching in the dark; 
His soul has risen that we may raise 
Our spirits level to his mark! 
He has put off the visible state, 
That all the love whereby our being 
Is drawn to him may sublimate 
Our vision to the inward seeing. 
No backward step the soul shall know; 
No loss shall touch its vital fire— 
Now glowing through this clay below ; 
Now burning in the viewless choir! 
It flings away the cumbering dust 
For nobler flights in realms above, 
On equal wings of hope and trust, 
Bathed in the pure celestial Love! 
A little while! it is not long— 
A little while of doubt and fear, 
Of wavering trust and sorrows strong— 
And all the darkness shall be clear. 
The showery April of our woe, 
The fluctuant May of hope and dread, 
In everlasting June shall glow, 
With flowers or love that never fade. 
Our lover's ashes sleep in earth, 
Or wake to life in grass and flower; 
But his true soul, of honest worth, 
That walked with us, survives the power 
Of dissolution, still to cheer 
Our hearts in life’s eternal march, 
Whether we wait and labor here, 
Or climb the zodiac’s burning arch! 





Georce S. Bur.eieu. 





Life’s Mosaics. 

How insignificant all petty details appear 
when some great danger has been averted! 
We think to lose husband, wife, child, friend, 
and, almost per miracle, they are snatched from 
the grave. Flood, wind, tempest, fire come 
near our dwelling, and, as by a mandate, ‘‘De- 
part from this region!” the currents are changed 
and we are spared. An epidemic is in our midst, 
when, just upon us, it crosses over and we 
escape. We do not hear the engine, and, barely 
across, we find that a second’s delay would 
have probably caused our death. We suppose 
the ice is solid, and only leap to the shore in 
time to see it float down stream. We risk our 
all for a good neighbor, and it would have van- 
ished like a dream save for a stroke of luck 
which came to one of his debtors. The labor 
of years is snuffed out like a candle, yet, beside 
precious lives, we count it all dross. 

We detect the point of a needle when, but for 
that, it might have lurked in the system for 
years; we observe a small leak in a boiler, 
which, undiscovered, would surely have ex- 
ploded; instinct or necessity forbid us to start 
on a certain voyage, and the vessel is never 
heard from; on the eve of a large company 
we are too ill to sit up, but rally at the appoint- 
ed day with unwonted brightness; we have 
cooked for a week’s store, and some half doz- 
en guests arrive, otherwise they might not have 
had bread and cheese; with what celerity we 
improvise accommodations while they remove 
their garments; how little they suspect what 
makes us so mercurial. We might multiply 
facts till we girdled the earth with our details, 
so near are we ever to volcanic explosions. 
Very often our joy is in the ratio of our immi- 
nent overthrow. Horses run away, and fill us 
with anxiety, when their extraordinary docility 
and affection repay us for our suffering—there is 
something so touching in the gratitude of dumb 
animals. 

In leisure moments or amid household dis- 
tractions we weave a story partly for amuse- 
ment, and with some faint glimmer of gain; it 
strikes a sympathetic chord and traverses the 
globe; it finds its way into cabin, hamlet, pal- 
ace and ship, and becomes the property of the 
race. We snap out poetry which the ages hold 
as pure coin; we put touches into painting 
which are the envy of our successors; we 
mould architectural forms which never grow 
old; we combine instrumentation which is the 
nonpareil of our contemporaries and future 
musicians; we perfect a method of talking un- 
der water and through the air, thus joining 
ourselves to millions unborn. 

These achievements are crises to those who 
experience them—periods of supreme satisfac- 
tion; they reveal possibility and our relation 
to the unseen. We take what we find and pho- 
tograph it to the world; we transcend our- 
selves; such occasions are untranslatable; we 
could not reproduce them by any might of de- 
termination—we caught what no riches could 
purchase. 

We must sound every key in the gamut to 
comprehend ourselves. The flame of leve, the 
exit of our dear ones, the agony of despair, the 
barb of malice, the foam of rage—the highest 
and lowest; those terrible instants when we 
must face destiny—when no one can help us; 
when we are pushed from our pedestal, and 
hope and ambition are dashed in pieces. How 
hard these are every soul must answer to itself. 

The end is not yet—so far we have been 
masters of the situation. We may have sowed 
torture, but have reaped conquest—eaten the 
dust of humility, and so purchased a crown of 
glory. But the organic powers fail—eyesight, 
hearing, elasticity; we lose our mental grasp; 
memory betrays us, words fly away and leave a 
sentence half-expressed— we feel ourselves 
breaking up, and fully appreciate the dissolving 
wreck. Paysical weakness we count as noth- 
ing; but when will is impotent, and brain is like 
a cobweb or sieve, and yet the whole is a reve- 
lation, it is one of our hardest trials, and brings 
us below all other depths. Here again we must 
grapple, take in sail, and hug the shore—run 
no risks and keep fully insured. Who but our- 
selves can measure this bitterness! No human 
being can assist us—we must settle and submit. 
We gather what we can of sweetness, patience 
and trust, travel short roads, and prepare for 
the awakening which shall repay us for all sac- 
rifice, and re-furnish the wings so signally 
clipped. The transition made, how we shall 
rejoice ; we might have remained in decrepitude, 
but now we are ‘‘clothed and in our right mind.” 
No more such decay, but an unending march 
forward, and courage and ability equal to all 
our needs. The former things have passed 
away, but their influence remains as so many 
rounds upon which we have mounted; loftier 
peaks precede us, and we can and shall ascend 
them. Was our earth-existence a failure? Let 
spiritual chemists reply. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York, 
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FOR THE LADIES. 


THE FASHIONS.—ART MATTERS.—MISS LECLERCY AND 
THE THEATERS.—PAREPA ROSA AND THE OPERA, 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NEW YorK, April, 1872. 

Spring fashions, sunshine, balmy air, and the per- 
fume of violets and roses which greets one at every 
street-corner, plainly demonstrate that cold and 
gloomy March is a thing of the past. Despite the 
dust, which is beginning to be disagreeably evident, 
the city is looking very bright and attractive. Babies 
are already toddling about the parks under the guid- 
ance of rosy-cheeked bonnes in snowy caps; no one 
needs to inquire where all the pretty women one 
meets are guing; that they are on shopping thoughts 
intent is of course an acknowledged fact. It is a 
matter of serious congratulation that those poten- 
tates who “set the fashions” for all Gotham, and the 
rest of the land beside, should at last have come to 
consider that the introduction of a little art into their 
compositions not only serves to redeem what have 
hitherto been masses of heavy, uncompromising ug- 
liness. but makes their efforts much more marketable. 
Whoever the personage is to whom we owe the 
beautiful, because artistic, designs which meet the 
eye at every turn, whether in dresses, bonnets or 
bijouterie, they have certainly instituted a new era in 
the empire of fashion. This coming summer at New- 
port, Saratoga or Long Branch, instead of a long suc- 
cession of costumes which make us wonder why it is 
that every new-comer is but a dreary fac simile of the 
one just gone before, the hauuts of the pleasure-seekers 
will be like some grand bal masque where adorable lit- 
tle Watteaus. bewitching paysaunes (a la Dolly Var- 
den) and stately marquises will mingle in delightful 
confu-ien. Are we not returning to the three-story 
coiffures and coach-and-four patches of our great 
grandmammas? Women are beginning to learn that 
they cannot all wear the same things; that what 
makes one woman a queen makes another a dowdy. 

I met with a complete example of this growing iv- 
dividuality of taste at the brilliant reception, which 
closes the season, given last week by the artists of the 
Young Men's Christian Association building. Let me 
recover my breasth—it were better to curtail that name, 
and call it, with one of our dashing belles whose spe- 
cial privilege is pretty sauciness, simply the Christian 
studios. These two women of whom I speak knew their 
respective styles, and how to dressthem. Leaning on 
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the arm of a distinguished French diplomat they 
forme a trio which attracted the attention of every 
eye. One, a pale, refined brunette in an ashes-of-ro:e 
i with lace of the same exquisite 
shade, and ornaments of delicately-tinted cameos ; the 
other a magnificent blonde in a silk of the “blackest 
black our eyes endure,” which swept in rich folds from 
her waist and was relieved by acollar of Venetian 
lace whose deep points reached neariy to her shoul- 
ders. Her only ornament was her rare gold hair 
done in a massive coil, with little airy curls upon the 
forehead, and adorned with a curled feather from the 
wing of a white crane shot in the Louisiana swamps. 

Will my fair readers please observe that these wo- 
men Wore no panniers, no “overskirts” and no jewel- 
ry? and they were a positive delight to the eye as 
they stood surveying one of Tiffany’s glowing pic- 
tures of Eastern life. This young painter, as yet un- 
spoiled by a dual wealth of existence, is not only a 
gifted artist but a careful student. His charming 
studio has about it an atmosphere of artistic ele- 
gance; the feet sink with a pleasant feeling of luxu- 
ry into the tiger-skins lying about the polished floor; 
the walls are hung with choice relievos and gems of 
color; while scattered about in picturesque confu- 
fusion are rare antiques, rosaries of silver aud am- 
ber beads and Persian yataghans of rich device. His 
large picture, just completed, “Oa the Road to 
Cairo,” is one of those wonderful representations of 
Oriental life for which he is so celebrated—the min- 
gling on the highway of figures in the strange cos- 
tumes ot the East; the clouds of dust; the beautiful 
mosque of Saint Ambrosia 1n relief against the richly- 
colored sky, and the roofs and turrets of the city in 
the distance. 

Kensett, as usual, gave us quantity as well as qual- 
ity, and of the best. In Marshall’s studio were one 
or two charming bits—in their freshness and purity of 
tone a perfect delight to the beholder, The poet-ar- 
tist, Mrs. Goldbe:k, exhibited a prettily-executed head 
of Nilsson as “Ophelia,” showing considerable grace 
of treatment but somewhat lacking in expression. 

Among the visitors was Mr. Charles Carroll, who re- 
cently gave us a charming lecture on Robert Brown- 
ing interspersed with extracts from the poet, which he 
read in his most cultured style. His spirited render- 
ing of “Give us a rouse!” was especially fine. The 
genial face and pleasant smile of Dr. Bellows was not 
wanting in contributing to the genial harmony of 
what was a throughly enjoyable and successful even- 
ing. 

Shakespeare’s pastoral was produced at Booth’s last 
week with the charming artiste, Miss LeClercgq, as 
Rosalind.” Itis a pleasure indeed to see so conscien- 
tious an actress as this lady. She is not only gifted 
und graceful, but there is an atmosphere of refinement 
abouther acting which makes it peculiarly attractive. 
As “Rosalind” her reading was excelleat, but her de- 
livery at times was 50 rapid as to mar what would oth- 
erwise have been a thoroughly pleasing and artistic 
performance. 

What a pity it is that we so seldom see this exqui- 
site comedy on our stage! Touched by the magic 
wand of the great enchanter it has growu so dear to 
us that every character is almost a fond personality. 
Why are we not as much in love with *Rosalind” as 
“Orlando”? and can we wonder at **Phebe’s” sudden 
passion for her when disguised as “Ganymede”? or 
*Celia’s” constant friendship ? 

And then the charm always of the merry forest of 
Arden as a background forthe whole; the deep seclu- 
sion of its greenery where the characters roam at 
will and take no note of time—for “there is no clock 
i’ the forest’”’—and play their parts; now sighing, now 
protesting; now smiling, now in tears; while the 
sportive gayety of the merry **Rosalind” runs over 
the whole, “branched and embroidered lixe the puint- 
ed sprig.” 

It is too much to expect that a play where nearly all 
the characters have an equal prominence, and which 
abounds in passages of beauty that have been quoted 
and 1emembered until they are ulmost proverbial, 
should always be cast satisfactorily ; yet the “Jacques”: 
of Mr. Waller, the “Touchstone” of Mr. Pateman, 
and the “Adam” of Mr. Anderson, were deserving 
of the highest praise. 

Last nigut Miss LeClereg played *Julia” in the 
*Hunchback” to a large and refined audience. Her 
reudering of the letter-scene, in its deep pathos and 
grace, has never been surpassed in New York, but 
she fell off in the closing scenes very perceptibly, and 
her support was very poor. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa and “le petit Carl” occupied one 
of the upper boxes and were the cynosures of all eyes 
during the entr’actes. 

And now the silver-voiced Wachtel and the Parepa 
troupe have taken the place of Nilsson at the Acade- 
my,and yet it seem3 we have not had enough of opera, 
rich as the season has been already. The audiences 
are just as large and enthusiastic over **Trovatore” 
and “Don Giovanni” as they were when “Mignon” 
and Hamlet” were given with all the charm of nov- 
elty by which they were eahanced. The great sen- 
sation of the day (aside from the rise and fall of Erie, 
of course) is the matinee performance of **Hamlet” on 
Saturday, for which Mr. Booth has kindly loaned his 
beautiful theater and the famous scenery used by him 
in the tragedy. On the following Munday Miss Nils- 
son’s farewell matinee at Wallack’s theater will 
“crown our cup,” indeed, and will be a fit ending in 
the triumphant enthusiasm which it is safe to predict 
for it of her joyous reign among us. L. E. T. 
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About-Town Notes. 
LIVELINESS AT THE “RADICAL.” 

To forsake the Venetian views and oyster-boat epi- 
sodes of Brimmer street, and, ascending by Pinckney 
street, worst of inclined planes (with a fervent wish 
that the futhers had bequeathed us their strengthy 
backs, since they left us such horrible grading), to enter 
that radiant region where wisdom is regent, is indeed 
like passing through three distinct worlds in one-quar_ 
ter of an hour, and the sensation proves as delighttu) 
as itis piebald. Yet all this is Boston. Blessed Bos. 
ton! Museum of heterogeneous curiosities, who shall 
say that thou art not beautiful in thy way, especially 
the seaward end of thee? But we digress. 

Our first observation at the club was that there 
was an unusual amount of the youthful element in 
attendance. We were pained not to observe a pro- 
portional increase of attention. The essay read by 
the Rev. Mr. Temple, associate editor of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, was delivered in a voice so 
thrilling and clear that our necks were spared those 
muscular contortions which constitute the customary, 
though cheap, toll paid for hearing at the Radical. 
The discourse had been originally suggested, as its 
author remarked toward the end, by this text: ‘For 
the spirit itselt beareth wituess with our spirit that 
we are the sons of God.” 

Saint Paul would certainly have been delighted 
with the beauiful working-out of his theme to which 
it was our privilege to listen; but, unless his own 
spirit was hovering around at the time, we should be 
puzzled to give him a concise account of all that was 
said. Mr. Temple’s definitions of our mental pro- 
cesses, which he called a series of assumptions, but 
not in the ordinary sense of that word, were striking 
and philosophic in the extreme; for whether he re- 
minded us of how, in childhood, we looked merely at 
the external, a little creature always answering 
“why”? with “because” (N.B. We never knew one 
to go beyond *coz/”’), or told us how Schoppenhauer 
had said that the difference between the philosopher 
and common people consisted in their manner of see- 
ing, it was quite evident that here Was a mind notonly 
profound but acute—a combination not too frequent- 
ly tound. 

Mr. Temple dealt a little harshly with the men of sci- 
ence, saying that they create a mental Bay of Fundy. 
We believe that fogginess is the characteristic of that 
body of water. We would here ask, parenthetically. 
Why cannot our makers of maps give typical col- 
or to the different aqueous expansions, expressive 
at a glance of their distinctive features, since they 
all have some? For instance, Newport Harbor pink, 
for the pleasures of yachting (which appear to con- 
sist in lying there at anchor), and Charles River a 
bright scarlet, for the follies and exhaustion of oar- 
racing. Digressions again! 

It was true, he went on to say, the time was past 
when the Germans could define an elephant by retiring 
into the depths of their moral consciousness; but 
scientific men, on the other hand, swung round the 


circle, to use the language of the classic Nasby. | 
They usurped functions which were none of theirs. | 
Of course the achievements of science clashed with | 


the spirit and assumptions of speculative philosophy. 
The word “speculative” had grown to be entirely mis- 
understood and misused. It came from the same 
root with spectacles. Now no man put on his specta- 
cles in order to conjecture vaguely; but that he 
might see plainly. There were also men of common 
sense. The earthiness of these was dished up in are- 
freshing manner, although it seems to us that they 
sometimes supply a celestial grain of durability 
which is lacking to the rhapsodist. Nor did the Rad- 
icals escape a momentary “rap Over the knuckles.” 
They must beware how they dealt harshly with exist- 





ing religious institutions before they were sure that 
the spirit had wholly died out from them. The next 
moment we were told that the radical was the most 
delightful person in the world. He flew towards the 
spheres; or, rather, his personality seemed to have 
become merged, in Mr. Temple’s mind, with that of 
the idealist. 

Character was like the center of gravity which held 
the constellations and all things in their places. Char- 
acter Was concrete, something indestructible. The in- 
finite personality was concrete character. This made 
us sure of Our Own continuance. The dialectic was 
the opposite of the center of gravity, in that it caused 
all things to fy upward. We suppose this was why 
the idealist soared to the stars, although. if this be his 
avowed and only profession, he is sometimes a little 
apt to stumble on an inconvenient wheelbarrow or 
coal-hole. Far be it from us, however, to discourage 
effort. But to proceed with the essay. 

The mechanical functions, in the soul as in the 
body, were quite separate from the organic. The or- 
ganic went on without our consciousness, day and 
night. Suppose that these were dependent upon the 
will! A man might forget to breathe, or to circulate 
his blood—he would then cease to exist. Thus it 
was with the soul. Its geueral current continued the 
same during the suspension of our volition, which 
only acts occasionally. This was perhaps the most 
exquisite point in the whole lecture, reminding us of 
the real rendering of that Hebrew saying, even the 
perversion of which furnished so striking a key-note 
to one of Mr;. Browning’s more pietistic pieces. The 
real passage runs thus: ‘He giveth unto His beloved, 
even in their sleep ;”’ a declaration with which the mod- 
ern theory of the automutie action of the brain har- 
monizes so beautifully. 

Some of Mr. Temple’s illustrations were, perhaps, a 
little too physical to be strictly agreeable (though far 
be it from us to sacrifice the benefit of forcible truth 
to the accident of eloquence); but we cannot refrain 
from quoting such beautiful similes as the following: 
“Beauty, Truth, and the other ideals, were pipes trom 
the higher to us; common people saw only agreat hole; 
and, were it not for the face of the lurking Deity be- 
hind, these ideals would fade out. A person seeking 
toresemble the Highest (as, you know, we are all told 
to do), was like an artist who, eager to copy some 
picture ina church, moved his easel there, at some 
inconvenience, from day to day. But finally God 
“volunteered to sit forever as a perfect model.” 
Also this: “God only lends to the soul; as a judicious 
father, when his son is starting in life. gives the 
young man a little credit. The credit given by God 
1s Faith.” 

Mr. Alcott rose. in order to address the audience. 
(The speakers usually remain sitting.) Never has his 
appearance been more interesting. His floating 
white hair, conciliatory smile, and gentle, appealing 
manner were quite irresistible, as, with the most deli- 
cate courtesy, he expressed his appreciation of “our 
young friends” and what they were doing, and pleas- 
antly alluded to the old transcendental set and move- 
ment; the very date, “forty years ago,” ringing out 
with a certain pride and pathos from his lips. He 
felt that the present movement was another side of 
the same thought; but inclined to think that “our 
young friends” had the golden side of the shield. “I 
know a man,” he observed in conclusion, “who has 
no business on this sphere” (meaning that he deserved 
a higher), and then proceeded to eulogize Mr. Temple 
in terms of silvery entnusiasm. In conclusion he re- 
ferred, nevertheless, to some slight “defect of eye- 
sight” in a manner so nnallegorical as to provoke, on 
our part, the stupidity of literalness. **Aha! The 
speaker delivered this brilliant thesis without notes. 
How very clever!” thought we. But no! Mr. Alcott 
referred to some internal eye of Mr. Temple’s (mental 
not spiritual). 

Mr. Weiss felt roused to the rescue. He could see 
no defect in “our young friend’s eyesight.” He cru- 
elly responded to a slip ot the tongue by which Mr. 
A. had said that our lecturer “ought to have been 
born in Concord—I mean, in Boston,” with the re- 
mark that that town must at present be almost de- 
populated, owing to the attendance of several of its 
inhabitants at the club. 

Mr. Alcott said that God was not only character, 
but was also person, or ever rounding. He wished 
that we might make the word personize. A man was 
not a creature, buta being. He might say that Christ 
personized his Father. 

Mr. Temple explained his us® of the word charac- 
ter, and quoted Schoppenhauer’s statement that man 
must become principle. Now it seemed as though 
they had both meant the same thing, and a sense of 
“goneness” began to steal over the unsophisticated 
listener. 

Dr. Bartol (blessed are the peace-makers!) here 
stepped in and waved the fragrant olive-branch. We 
must beware, he said, of making a prison to ourselves 
of any word. If we always used one word we might 
fear to become idolatrous of the dictionary. The 
bridge of a single word would always break down. 
We should not lean whully on one. He also said that 
character was, in its original meaning, an engraving. 
We should give up thinging for thinking. (Oh, de- 
parted English nursery-maids! who used to say 
“somethink” and ‘nothink,” we never appreciated 
the instinctive transcendentalism of your dialect till 
now!) The sunny Dr. had only been able to hear the 
latter half of the essay; but was always glad to find 
aman who could not get rid of God. He was also 
glad, after other pleasant remarks, to know that God 
was a moral being. 

Something was now said about consciousness, but 
we could only admire those persons who had any lett; 
and by the time that the Rev. Mr. Potter (of New 
Bedford) seemed on the eve of a gentle shindy with 
his cloth-y colleagues, the straps of attention entirely 
gave way. 

Though too polite to join in the budding stampede, 
we could neither agree nor disagree with anything 
further, save when Mr. Alcott said mildly that we had 
had **a very pleasant time.” J.R. A. 





‘Saturday Notes. 

Saints—those who best know how to conceal teir 
sins. 

Not an industrious rule—that which does not “work” 
both ways. 

lt is a noticable fact in this city that bachelors take 
to family hotels. 

There is all the difference in the world between a 
belle and a libel. 

Garments may be very thin at special seasons, but 
jokes should not be. 

None are so poor but that some day they will be able 
to pay the debt of nature. 

The question is often asked if the mercantile drum- 
mers are a musical fraternity ? 

It is said that a drowning man willcatch at a straw. 
So will a bonnet manufacturer. 

Members of the ring—young ladies who are engaged. 
A very sour cynic says they are sometimes doubly 30 
in the nose after marriage. 

Impressions go a great way sometimes. There isa 
man in this city who regards it as a very nourishing 
thing to live on Bread street. 

A writer in the Saturday Review recommends a de- 
liberate cultivation of laziness. There are many hope- 
ful candidates to be found in this locality. 

One of the coincidences of life is that of a doctor in 
this city located pext to a tippling-shop, whose sign 
reads, “Corns of all kinds cured without trouble or 
pain.” He keeps open evenings, and has a large busi- 
ness. 

“Bring me a match, Berty,” said mother, with her 
band on the gas-tube. The match got a rub in taking 
it from the safe and the phosphorescent flame began 
to flicker and throb. *O mamma, I’ve hurt it, I’ve 
hurt it!” 

“I just dote on Longfellow,” said a finished young 
lady to her less literary companion. “How do you 
like Hyperion.” ‘Hyperion, did you say ”’ was the 
bewildered reply. ‘I don’t know anything about it. 
I always use Burnett's cocoaine.” 

There is miuch virtue in imagination. Many an ail- 
ing person has recovered on bread pills and colored 
water. Anexception to this was in a recent case where 
a very plain young man imagined himself handsome. 
None of the young women could *see” it. 

Robert Collyer has made himself amenable to the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals by his 
advice in a fine autograph album of distinguished 
people. to be found at the Homeopathic fair. He 
says, “Throw physic to the dogs.” Poor dogs! 

+I remember.” said a lady to a young gentleman 
whom she wished to entertain, “once, when some 
frienda had been conversing of dramatic stars, and 
one said suddenly, ‘Do you remember Thanatopais 7” 
*Thanatopsis—Thanatopsis ” cried the listener, ‘who 
was she?’ No laugh ensuing at this eminently appro- 


priate juncture. the silence grew oppressive, and the 
e gentieman modestly conbeesed, ‘I believe 
I don’t know who she was, either.’” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Merry’s Museum, for April, contains the usual num. 
ber of interesting articles. It cannot fail to please 
the young people.—Boston, H. B. Fuller. 


The May number of Good Health completes the 
third volume of a magazine which steadily grows in 
merit and favor.—Boston, Alexander Moore. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal, weekly, contains 
many plates of costumes, both colored and plain, with 
patterns and interesting fashion intelligence, besides 
much reading of a light and entertaining character. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have issued, for the 
benefit of the peace jubilee chorus, as well as of the 
great music-loving public, the Music to be Performed 
at the World’s Peace Jubilee, which comprises sixty- 
ty-three of the noblest compositions identified with 
human harmony. As a household handbook of 
standard music nothing can be more desirable than 
this compact compilation, which, mechanially, is very 
creditably presented. 


The New Music of the week, from Oliver Ditson & 
Co., comprises “Down in a Coal-Mine,” song and cho- 
rus, by J. B. Geoghegan; We Live for Those we 
Love,” song and chorus, words by C. B. Harger, mu- 
sic by T. Martin Towne; *Poet and Peasant,” over- 
ture, duet for piano and violin, arranged by G. Wichtl; 
“Le Faccio un Inchino” (*°O charming Countess’’), a 
trio for female voices, from Cimarosa’s opera of “I 
Matrimonio Segreto;” and “Pluie de Corail” (ca- 
price brillant), by Durand de Grau. 

Scribner’s, for May, opens very attractively. It is 
the first number of a new volume. It is adorned with 
numerous excellent wood-cuts, illustrating articles of 
merit and interest. “Travelling by Telegraph,” by 
James Richardson; *Folk Lite in Appenzell,” by Wil- 
liam Wells; “Fanny Winthrop’s Treat,” by Mrs. Ed. 
Ashley Walker; Charles Dudley Warner’s delightful 
“Back Log Studies” are among these. The etching: 
on the last page illustrating the dificulties that beset 
the *Absent-Minded Man,” are admirable.-—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. have done a very good 
thing in introducing from the Engli-h publishing fleld 
a series of “Science Primers” from the hands of such 
men as Profs. Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour Stewart 
The first is Introductory, by Huxley; the second, 
Chemistry, by Roscoe; and the third, Physics, by 
Stewart. They are put into a I8mo. cloth, flexibk 
form, very neatly printed and profusely illustrated. 
and, moreover, well indexed and contents given. They 
are capital volumes for the family or school library. 
and introduce scientific instruction very deitly.— 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. have them. 

Window Gardening is the uname of a very fascinat- 
ing treatise on the culture of flowers and ornamental 
plants for indoor use and parlor decoration, which 
Henry T. Williams of New York has edited and pub- 
lished, and which Nichols & Hall of this city have foi 
sale. It is becomingly printed on tinted paper, i- 
profusely illustrated, and discusses every depart- 
ment of the tasteful and refining pursuit which it 
considers. One learns from its pages at what slight 
cost our homes may be made beautiful with flowers 
all the year through, and if enthusiasm is enkindled 
it will not be surprising. Every lady, at least, should 
try to possess the work, and then the world will be 
made even brighter than it ordinarily is. 


The young people’s magazines for May are out, and 
very attractive they are. The Nursery is as good as 
ever—very sweet all through. Our Young Folks is 
tilled with its customary assortment of stories, verses, 
pictures and instructive pieces, and is as acceptabk 
asever. Among the contributors are Mr. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Stoddard, Caroline Chesebro, and J. 
Vila Blake. Oliver Optic’s Magazine is crowded with 
good things. Oliver Optic’s story, Sea and Shore, o1 
the Tramps of a Traveller,” increases in interest 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney’s ‘Sally Williams, the Mountain 
Girl,” is continued. Elijah Kellogg’s **Whispering 
Pine” is full of interest. ‘Barefoot Kings,” by Geo. 
5. Burleigh. A taking sketch of *The California Boy,” 
by Mrs. Curtis. Its other features are unusually at- 
tractive. 

Harper's, tor May, a sterling number, opens with 
more of **The Mountains,” by Porte Crayon, and illus- 
trated; Prof. DeVere follows with a sketch of the 
University of Virginia, which he names “Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Pet;” George M. Towle tells the story of Titu- 
Salt, and his manufactory, and village, ana library, 
known as “Saltaire,” in Eugland; the second paper 
on “Tammany,” by Rufus Home, gives us some new 
facts in the history of this famous society; Charle 
Nordhoff is very interesting in a first paper on Cali- 
fornia—how to go there, and what to see on the way; 
Miss Thackeray begins a new story, “Old Kensington ;” 
J.W. DeForest begins and completes one, Justin Me- 
Carthy the same, and Edward S. Gould tells a tale o! 
crime; Eugene Lawrence talks of inventions, and 
Miss Dodge recites a poem; and there are other good 
things. The number concludes the forty-fourth vol- 
ume.—A. Williams & Co. 

The Aldine, for May, is as elegant, fresh and enter- 
taining as in any of its previous issues. It illustrates 
Longfellow’s * Building of the Ship,” in that passage 
where the young man sat at the master’s door with 
the maiden and heard the stories of wrecks, etc., by 
Beech; Adirondack scenery by Smilhe, a full-page 
drawing; Longfellow’s house and library, by War- 
ren, also full-page—with minor engravings entitled 
What was that Knot tied for ?” after Gaiser ; “An Ex- 
quisite Moment,” when the fish are nibbling, by Da- 
vis; “Longing Looks,” by two youngsters in a store 
window. by Bolles; **Ward’s Shakespeare,” by Davis ; 
**House Wrens,” by Burling; “The Deer Family,” by 
Hammer; *The Wayside Ion,” after Hill; and the 
“Princess Visconti,” after Bartolomeo. The letter- 
press is attractively presented, as well. Mr. B. H. 
Smith is the Boston agent at 23 Court street. All lovers 
of the fine arts should have the Aldine. 


From the Harpers, through A. Williams & Co., we 
have the second volume of T'yerman’s Life and Times 
of John Wesley, which includes twenty years of his 
busy and devoted life, viz., from 1748 to 1768. In it 
we have the particulars of those singular weaknesses 
of the great hierarch, his love affairs, and the scandal 
which followed, not omitting that of his marriage 
with Mrs. Vazeille, the termagant widow. Here also 
is an account of various other controversies, that 
with the Moravians in particular. The author is well 
named for the bulk of the wock, which is tiresome and 
uninteresting in its details, and only lighted up now 
and then with the incidents of Wesley’s strong or 
weak points. It cunfirms, however, what was known 
before—that he was a man (despite his love affairs) of 
strong sense, direct methods, unflagging devotion to 
his work, and a persistency of purpose that carried 
ali before him. Notwithstanding the dullness of the 
work in general, all Methodists of intelligence should 
own it. 

How the World was Peopled: Ethnological Lectures. 
By Rev. Edward Fontaine, Professor of Theology and 
Natural Science, etc, etc.—New York, D. Appleton ¢ 
Co.—This author undertakes to show that man was 
created about 4000 years before the Christian era, but 
gives no attention to what archzology and philology 
(not to speak of geology) have to say against this as- 
sumption, and says nothing to indicate clear consci- 
ousness of the fact that the profound differences in 
the races of men require explanation. The archzol- 
ogy of Egypt shows that these differences were as com- 
pletely developed as we find them to-day, not more 
than 2000 or 2500 years later than his date for the begin- 
ning of the race, and only a few centuries later than 
his date for Noah. He does not attempt to explain 
this fact, does not mention it; indeed, does not appear 
to know much of Egyptian archzology, and writes as 
if the later researches in Egypt, and, especially, the 
important discoveries of Lepsius and Mariette had 
never been heard of. It is certain the reader cannot 
learn from him “how the world was peopled.” 


In the Atlantic, for May, Mr. Parton’s life of Jeffer- 
son is continued by an account of his hero’s career in 
the service of revolutionary Virginia. Herbert Tuttle 
contributes an article on ‘French Democracy,” in 
which the phenomena of French politics are carefully 
analyzed. The diversions of the Echo club are con. 
tinued, containing travesties of the works of Tenny- 
son, Tuckerman, Longfellow and Mr. and Mrs. Stod- 
dard. The installment of Hawthurne’s ‘‘Septimius 
Felton” is noticeable for the Legend of the Bloody 
Footstep,” which was alluded to iu bis Eaglish Notes. 
The tale, which has but a faint basis of fact, was sug- 
gested to bim by an English lady, who pointed out the 
footstep, and he has worked it up with all the facina- 
tions with which his weird and powerful fancy was 
able to inspire his work. The *Poet at the Breakfast 
Table” treats of lawyers, doctors and *lergymen, and 
of course is lively reading. Articles entitled “From 
Shore to Shore,” by W. J. Stillman, formerly consul to 
Crete; “Destiny,” a short poem by Aldrich; and *-The 
Story of Some Bells,” by Grace Greenwood, in which 
she has put into verse and under a new name the old 


* Warrington. ”’ 
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LEGISLATIVE TOPICS EXCLUSIVELY. 


MR. ELY’S WHOLESALE LEGISLATION ON AN ‘‘OR- 
DER OF INQUIRY.” 

On Wednesday the House reached, rather un- 
expectedly, Mr. Ely’s batch of bills. A queer 
state of feeling has sprung up about these bills. 
I suppose there was a sort of feeling, when the 
connnittee on ‘‘commissionerships” was ap- 
pointed, that it was a body which it was well 
enough, after Butler’s ding-dong, to have; and 
it was made up surely with no design to quash 
investigation, for Mr. Ely, a pronounced ‘‘re- 
former” of abuses, was put at the head in the 
House, with Mr. Hoyt of Athol for his second, 
and two or three other members who certainly 
have put no obstacles in the way of investiga- 
tion. Col. Wright of Reading is one of the 
Senate members, and he, though not a Butler 
man, came to the State House impressed with the 
idea that there were a good many abuses to be 
corrected. The powers of the committee were 
not very well defined, and this, too, shows a pur- 
pose to give them full swing. And I believe they 
have acted harmoniously. And they have had, 
in spite of the complaints, fair play, except that 
one of their bills, which was referred to the mili- 
tary committee by the House, was reported back . 
to the Senate, perhaps by design and perhaps by 
carelessness, whereas it would have been fairer 
to Mr. Ely to re-report it to the body of which 
he was a member. Its slaughter in the Senate 
evidently embittered him somewhat, and not 
very unreasonably, though no rules were vio- 
lated, as [ recollect. An attempt to rebuke the 
Senate by amending the joint rules failed, of 
course. I believe the bills about leather inspec- 
tion and pot and pearl ash inspection had a fair 
chance: one of them passed the House and was 
killed in the Senate; the other became alaw. A 
fortnight or three weeks ago came the long re- 
port with seventeen bills, I need not say on what 
subjects. Some are good; some bad; most of 
them are in parts at least very crude and badly 
drawn, and one or two preposterously uaneces- 
sary and absurd, and such as Mr. Ely would not 
have reported if he had fully informed himself 
of legislative forms and powers. But the great 
objection to, say, half of them, is that they are 
on subjects which the committee was not directed 
or expected to consider. The Speaker's ruling, 
on this branch of the subject, is not only impreg- 
nable, but a statement which, inthe face of such 
areportand sucha batch of biils, it was extreme- 
iy necessary that he should make. 

I believe Lam the least technical of all men 

in the State House who have ever had any ex- 
perience in legislative matters, or have reflected 
at all on the principles of parliamentary proce- 
dure. ‘The House has made some ‘‘law” on these 
subjects during the last ten or dozen years which 
I think is admirable; but two or three impor- 
tant decisions, within that time, I think unsound. 
I'he principle of one of them (that by Speaker 
Stone on the right of interested parties to vote), 
has, I understand, recently been overruled in the 
House of Commons; andrightly so. Decisions 
based on doubtful constitutional language, and 
to meet the emergency of a bill, are not apt to 
stand in practice, even if not overruled in terms. 
The money bill question, for instance, is a 
“*voats’ wool” question, and the Senate now ori- 
ginates money bills without question; and as 
tor the right of interested members to vote, no- 
body ever questions it, or probably ever will 
again. ‘The question involved in Mr. Ely’s bills 
ought also to be liberally treated. If the prin- 
ciple be borne in mind that the body which 
makes the committee has always the right to 
know what its creature is about, and the fur- 
ther fact that the public which elects the Legis- 
lature has always the right to know what a is 
about, we shall have no difficulty in se ing that 
a casual word in the order establishing Mr. Ely’s 
committee Cannot justify it in reporung on all 
manner of subjects notspecifically committed to 
it—subjects, too, which naturally come within 
the powers of other committees whenever the 
legislative body sees fit to take them up. The 
tacility with which orders are passed and_ peti- 
tions received is such that there was no excuse, 
except inexperience and thoughtlessness, for 
expecting half of these bills to be received. It 
is not usual and not wise, with our free and 
easy way of doing work, always to insist 
that the committee shall keep within the ex- 
act language of an order or bill which is 
referred; so long as the general or local pub- 
lic and the Legislature itself is aware of what 
is going on, a good deal of latitude may be 
allowed; but to admit these bills would, if 
the precedent were allowed, make chaos of the 
Legislature. The State does not allow a town- 
meeting to take action on subjects not embraced 
in the ‘‘warrants,” and this is about the only 
limit it puts on meeting or moderator; and the 
same principle is at the bottom of both cases— 
substantial notice and some reasonable degree 
of publicity. 
Thus far Wednesday, the speaker’s ruling be- 
ing sustained with only seven dissenters. Thurs- 
day the contest was resumed, and it was evident 
before the end was reached that the old Butler- 
ite element had succeeded in diffusing a great 
deal of jealousy and dissatisfaction throughout 
the House. In proportion to the inexperience 
and utter disregard and contempt for all princi- 
ples of parliamentary procedure which alone 
could have led to the reporting of such a batch 
of bills, was of course the pertinacity with which 
the changes were rung and the insinuations 
made as to a conspiracy by somebody or other 
(the Lord only knows who) to suppress and put 
an indignity upon the committee. Nothing could 
be more ridiculous, and yet this went on hour af- 
terhour. However, it availed but little. Some 
half dozen bills, which were fairly within the 
powers of the committee, were let in, and the 
others were ruled out, and the Speaker sus- 
tained by a very large vote whenever an appeal 
was taken, except on one bill, which, though 
more crude and impracticable than most of the 
others, was not quite so liable to parliamentary 
objections ; and the Speaker’s decision on this— 
or rather the decision of the House itself—was 
reversed. Five bills, I think, go into the orders 
of the day; one goes to the committee on 
finance, and the others of the seventeen are 
ruled out. [Anattempt to revive them Friday, 
failed.] It is not probable that any of them 
will become laws, at least in their present shape. 
The whole affair forms a curious episode in 
our legislative history. Mr. Ely’s special mis- 
sion in the House was to get $100,000 out of the 
treasury for Amherst college. He had this 
very much at heart. He is a man of active 
brain, large capacity for work, easy and forcible 
speech, and is, on the whole, one of the ab- 
lest and most effective men here, feeble in 
health as he is. The model Legislature of this 
State, however, in his opinion, was that of 1355, 
which he “trun” from the outside, and the laws 
passed by which he claims to have had a large 
share in framing. Naturally his reminiscences 
of that famous reform body predisposed him to 
turn his attention in a like direction. With a 
Speaker like the Rev. Mr. Eddy, and a House 
like that of 1455, and a Governor lke Gardner, 
we should have had a portentous body of laws 
indeed. Like those passed in 1555, nothing but 
their crudeness and absurdity would have pre- 
vented a complete new nap from being put upon 
the commonwealth. Those who saw that Leg- 
islature and its work will never forget it. The 
‘‘blue book” of that year is even now worth its 
weight in gold, almost, asa literary legislative cu- 
riosity. The late Shearjashub Wheelgrease, LL. 
D. (whose decision in the school-committee case 
furnished, as you remember, so valuable a 
precedent for our S. J. C. a year and a half ago), 
filled the office of justice of the peace in his de- 
clining years, and I have heard him relate the 
difficulty he experienced (when called upon to 
execute the criminal statutes upon minor of- 
fenders) caused by that statute of 1555 which 
contained for its concluding section ‘‘all laws 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed.” It 
was at first thought that this section abrogated 
the entire criminal code, but a more reasonable 
interpretation was finally put on it, and the 
wheels of justice (being greased ) again revolved. 
Yet this K. N. Legislature was a well-disposed 
body, got on the track of some useful reforms, 
and passed some good laws. We ought always 
to be grateful to it for the law of personal liber- 
ty, and the law against caste schools, even if it 
did leave the legacy of a liquor law which has 
demoralized the people ethically, and reformed 
few men morally, since that time. 

So Mr. Ely, spite of his lack of health and 





“Bella of Limerick,” are given. Harte has also 
a very graceful poem, 
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started on certain right paths. If he had not 
been so predisposed to believe everybody a con- 
spirator against him, he might, with half his la- 
bor, have done much more. As it is, he has 
done little or nothing, and meanwhile the Leg- 
islature in other directions has, and by the 
_ votes generally of his friends, gone on spending 
money more lavishly than ever. Take this 
very matter of commissionerships, for instance. 
Not one’ has been abolished, and Mr. Ely has 
himself helped create the most absurd one ever 
thought of—a commission of pharmacy! Pos- 
sibly the cow-doctors may have to give way, 
but théy are obsolete; but to take their place 
- we have a commission of pharmacy, to examine 
apothecaries, in order that people may be poi- 
soned, in the Latin language and according to 
rule, by a privileged set of monopolists, instead 
of on democratic principles. Here, too, is the 
bili appointing inspectors of provisions —a 
gang of smellers and tasters for every town 
in the commonwealth !—as if the average Yan- 
kee, nay, the average man of whatever national- 
ity, were not capable of discovering by his own 
nose whether the corner provision-dealer keeps 
stinking meat or not. And so, while Mr. Ely 
and Mr. Hoyt are pursuing Ben Butler's 
charges against the really useful bodies, which 
have always been under close scrutiny, and 
which have, or most of them, amply vindicated 
their claim to popular respect—such bodies as 
have Dr. Bowditch and Dr. Howe at their head, 
a new horde is to be sprung on us—and I sup- 
pose if the presidential election does not make 
too much talk Butler will begin his next cam- 
paign by assailing the new commissions which 
his own followers have passed or helped to pass 
without a word of remonstrance. 

The ten-hour law failed in the Senate, as it 
has for three years in succession. Politically 
this is a stupid blunder, and legislatively it is a 
continued wrong on thousands of people in 
such places as Fall River, who deserve protec- 
tion. 

There was a great scare over a supposed in- 
terpolation in the Highlands railway bill. The 
friends of the bill thought these words, ‘‘the 
tracks of,” had been fraudulently written in the 
bill, and that its purpose was thereby destroyed. 
It was found next day that they were regularly 
added by amendment on motion of one of the 
committee, a friend of the bill, and the proba- 
bility is that the bill is in no way harmed by it. 
I believe it to be true that this is the only in- 
stance here for a great many years when there 
has been seen a temporary suspicion of fraud or 
tampering with bills. Within my recollection 
two or three bills have come up missing at the 
end of the session, but their loss was purely ac- 
cidental, and they were bills to which, in every 
instance I think, there had been no opposi- 
tion. In one case I remember the loss was not 
discovered until the journals were indexed, and, 
what is remarkable, nobody has appeared to this 
day to make inquiry as to what became of it. 
I think it was concerning some agricultural 80- 
ciety in Barnstable county or along shore. Yet, 
for all this, the opportunities for misplay are 
not small, the bills going into a great many hands, 
and the clerical force being small enough in 
each branch to excuse the clerks for not keep- 
ing a very close watch. So people are reasona- 
bly honest here, after all. 

Another measure, which might well occupy 
the attention of reformers anxious to equalize 
burdens, is an outrageous bill which was put 
through the House, substantially to exempt res- 
ervoirs, dams, etc., from taxation for the bene- 
fit of mill-owners. A year or two ago there was 
a struggle here over the attempt of a body of 
manufacturers in a western town to have their 
whole mill property exempt from taxation for a 
time. It failed, and if it had succeeded it would 
not, before any honest and intelligent court, 
have been worth the paper it was written upon. 
This bill is of a similar sort. Itis one of which 
the rich manufacturers who ask for it ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed. The representative 
from Norton, a little farming town which is 
overflowed for the benefit of the mill-owners of 
Taunton (who, however, are not among the 
petitioners for this bill), opposed it, but with- 
out making any great impression. The meas- 
ure has been well lobbied, but the manufactur- 
ers were beaten in the Senate. It is odd that 
they should have better success in the House. 
The defense of the measure was on the ground 
of protection. The ordinary theory of protec- 
tion is bad enough, but the theory never takes 
so odious and detestable a shape as when it asks 
that every other class shall be made to pay trib- 
ute in the way of direct taxation for the benefit 
of the already wealthy and prosperous class. 
And this is precisely what the bill means—noth- 
ing more nor less. Tosay that one man or class 

shall be exempt, or shall pay a stipulated rate 
lower than the assessors think ought to be paid, 
is the same as saying that the next man, not be- 
longing to his class, shall pay a portion of his 
tax. 





Rev. Henry Ward Beecher on the 
Opening Libraries on Sunday. 
reo 
REMARKS AT COOPER, INSTITUTE ON MONDAY 


G. 


I am a child of Puritan ancestors, and my as- 
sociations were with the strictest observance of 
the Christian Sabbath. I love the day and de- 
sire to see it maintained, and I believe it is ca- 
pable of a larger use—not less moral, not in the 
spirit of desecration, not by breaking it down, 
but by giving to it a larger and fuller scope. I 
am aware that there are many who hold that this 
is a day prescribed by direct Divine authority, 
that its observance is obligatory in the sense of 
an express command, and that the mode of ob- 
servance is substantially settled. I respect 
these men, although I do not entertain such 
views to the same extent that they do. I find 
over against these men a very large number, 
many of whom were not born in this country, 
who have brought the customs and usages of 
their own lands to our shores, and with them 
are mingled large numbers of men having vari- 
ous degrees of intelligence, who believe that 
the Sabbath is merely a holiday, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and that it ought to be a day 
for mere social enjoyment. I respect their lib- 
erty of opinion, although I do not entertain 
their sentiments, but stand somewhere between 
these two extremes, attempting, if possible, to 
find a ground on which both of them may stand, 
that there may not be conflict but rather codp- 
eration on the part of intelligent and good citi- 
zens. [Applause. } 

Although I did not keep the Lord's Day ac- 
cording to the catechetical instructions I re- 
ceived, but indulged occasionally in a_ sinful 
giggle, I still bear witness that certain moral 
sensibility, a certain poetical element, was de- 
rived by me from a strict Puritanical observance 
of the Sabbath, which I shall ever be thankful 
for; and if I thought that any steps we take in 
advance would take from men the thought that 
on that day the Lord was more especially near 
to men in their thoughts, though not in fact; if 
I thought it would subtract one particle from 
the stimulation of the noblest and best parts of 
our nature, I would never utter a word, nor by 
any means whatever endeavor to abate the rigor 
with which our Puritan Fathers observed the 
Sabbath. I love and honor the day, and I say 
that there must be not less but more made of 
the Sabbath; not that there must be less of 
sanctity, but that the sanctity, taking to itself 
humanity, must be broader and deeper. 

I do not believe we have received the Sabbath 
on account of the Lord’s absolute command. 
Certainly the Jewish Sabbath is not ours. It 
was only a day of rest—the one joyful day of 
the Jews. The only thing that was forbid was 
work. It was forbidden a man to walk on the 
grass with heavy nails in his shoes, lest he might 
thresh out some of the seed, and that would be 
equivalent to threshing; and many other such 
nice distinctions were made. It was not dis- 
tinctively a religious day, but simply a day of 
secular rest. Wehave no command in the New 
Testament as to the manner in which the day 
should be observed. We have derived our Sab- 
bath from our Puritan ancestors, who made it so 
exclusively a day of moral teaching and self- 

restraint that it comes down to us with bars and 
bolts and rigors that did not belong to the prim- 
itive Lord's Day, and which reason does not, in 
our day at least, justify. I know of no other 
way of determining the question than this. It 
is the Lord’s day; who is the Lord? It is that 
Jesus who healed the sick on the Sabbath, and 
the Jews thought it was professional work and 
rebuked him for it. Christ declared that it was 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. Wherever the Sabbath day is so ad- 
ministered that any part of the community is 
oppressed by it, they have a right to rise up and 
break through that observance, because the 
Sabbath was not made to keep down humanity, 
it was made to lift it up; it was not made to 
take away liberty, but to increase it; it was not 
made to circumscribe man’s thought, feeling or 
conduct, but to augment them. In short, the 
Lord’s day is a day for a larger humanity. [Ap- 
plause. | 
It is bad to bring up children with such no- 
tions of the sanctity of the Sabbath that they 
feel not sweetly and pleasantly impressed with 


mental and moral improvement. It is a good 


the day, and they either sleep at the store or 
roost in a boarding-house [laughter], as the 


to the furthest seat in the corner, and they sit 


ble doctrine. [Laughter.] But there are 250,000 


than can possibly be accommodated in all the | is 


its gentle restraints, but feel that it is a terror, | forbids us to instance from the rich causeries of 
ayoke. It is God's day of bounty, and children | last Monday and of yesterday the effects upon 
ought to be made to feel it. It should be a day | the audience. Mr. Emerson is greeted by a class 
of physical rest, affording an opportunity for | of people who are rarely seen together on any 

other public occasion in Boston. — ) 
thing to attend Sabbath services. I hold also | the large number of professed admirers and dis- 
that it should be a day in which religion should | ciples, and the literati, who are present each time 
be helped by the social element. I do not believe | that he speaks or reads in Boston or vicinity, the 
in solitariness in religion. ‘There are thousands | mer. who go to hear him a:e mainly of the de- 
of young men who come to New York from sire-to-be-dazzled-and-shocked-order, who seem 
warm-hearted home circles. Here they are | disagreeably surprised when they do comprehend 


among strangers; they are worked hard during | what he says. Mr. Emerson’s terse and vivid 


sentences cling in the memory, and will not be 
effaced. The conversation of yesterday (Mon- 
case may be. When the Sabbath day comes, day) afternoon gave an hundred ideas upon 
what are they going todo? There is no special | poetry, and the relations of nature to man, which 
church of which they know anything. If they | will be henceforth grafted inseparably upon the 
go into a church they are met with a stare, as | common mind. The emphatic New Englander 
much as to say, ‘‘What under heavens are you | listens, incredulously at first, but finishes by say- 
here for?” Perhaps an usher takes them around | ing, ‘‘That’s so!” Ideals and heretofore far re- 
mote abstractions are brought down to the sphere 
there for a few minutes, looking at each other, | of daily life—admirably illustrated—made plain, 
and then get up and bolt. Or if they remain, | and tethered where even the humblest can ap- 
they are told that the ministry has been handed | preciate them as realities. 
down from the apostles. They are glad to learn | seems to the listener as if the phrases uttered 
that it is so, but there is no special nourishment | were sculptured in the thought of the speaker— 
in it. In another church they are informed that | as if they had been so from the beginning, and 
‘sin Adam’s fall we sinned all”—a very comforta- | could never be otherwise. 


And in all cases it 


42. The resolution reported by the majority of 
the committee, declaring Abbott not entitled to 
the seat, was then adopted, and a wise and just 
precedent established. Gen. Ransom, the elect- 
ed candidate, was declared entitled to the seat, 
and has been sworn in—the Senate now being 
full, for the first time since 1860. 





The Geneva Conference. 

Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister, at 
the St. George’s dinner in New York, on Tuesday 
evening, openly suggested that the United States 
government could retreat from the claim for con- 
sequential damages with honor, and in so doing 
would receive the plaudits of the civilized world. 
This kindly suggestion will not, however, we 
fear, be adopted. The counter-case of our gov- 
ernment has been published during the week, 
and is generally approved by those who have 
made themselves masters of its elaborate and in- 
tricate paragraphs. In regard to this whole con- 
troversy concerning the ‘‘Alabama” cases, the 
attitude of the United States from the first may 


more men and women in the city of New York | gers over a fine and thoroughly expressive phrase 


The loving tenderness with which Emerson lin- 


be briefly stated: It has been peaceful and con- 


beyond description. It thrills the whole audi- | Ciliatory. The claims for indirect damages were 


churches. Hecatombs of young men are de- | ence—arrests universal attention. The sacred- | put in in the general interest of the civilized 


stroyed in this city without mourners; thou- 


of company. 


beauty, where there is liberty and comfort pro- 


sands are going the way of death and nobody | and wondrous light. 
cares for their souls. Fellow-citizens, I say | ate adoration displayed over a fine line from 
that the young men, the mechanics, clerks and|a sonnet—or lavished upon one of Thoreau’s 
laboring men of New York ought to have some- | quaint conceits—which Ingres bestowed upon a 
thing on the Lord’s day that shall be a home, a} specimen of pure drawing. ‘The innate and in- 
place of resort for them. Our Christianity has | exhaustible love of beauty, softening and per- 
done much; there are noble and self-denying | meating every utterance, infusing its delicate 
laborers in some of our churches, but there are | glow and its delicious harmony into each idea; 
things that need to be cone that are not yet done, | and investing abstractions with the charms of real 
and there ought to be places opened on Sunday | and vivid beings, triumphs over diffidence and 
which shall make a young man without excuse | age; gives to the austere and unworldly philoso- 
if he wanders into forbidden paths for the sake | pher the bloom and enthusiasm of the lover and 
the poet, and makes an afternoon attendance upon 
Under the circumstances, I say that if there | the conversations of Ralph Waldo Emerson an 
be well-lighted reading-rooms, comely halls and | oasis in the desert of practicability, where sweet- 
libraries, galleries where no licentious art solic- | est refreshment is obtained. What wonder that 
its, but where there is an appeal to the sense of | each successive Monday is looked forwaid to 
with impatience by those who really appreciate 
vided, where young men can meet—lI say, in| and admire the heart, the intellect and the pol- 
the name of that Master whose resurrection or | ished manners which bear three score and ten 
rebirth we commemorate on that day, in the] so bravely and gallantly ?—Journal. 





spirit of that Master I say, try it; try it! [Ap- 





of those who seek to open these reading-rooms 


lause.] I beseech all those conscientious men 
who md opposed, not to misrepresent the intent T. HE COM. Mi ON W. EAL T. 'H. 
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for Sunday, and are going to break down the | —= 





bars and destroy the Sabbath. We are stepping 
in to endeavor to supplement the noble work 
of the churches, to do some things that the 


thousands in the city of New York who on Sun- 
days need to have something else done for them 


to reading-rooms.” Some will not, but it will 
be worth opening the reading-room if there shall 
be fifty to attend it. Some say, ‘‘You have no 
right to use the Lord’s day except for the pur- 
pose of religion.” I say we have a right to use 
the Lord’s day for every purpose of humanity, 
religious, moral or social. It is objected, ‘‘If 
you begin you cannot stop.” 


competent for self-government; we are trying 
to make an experiment in good and virtuous 
earnest. We mean good; we mean virtue and 
humanity; and if when the experiment is fair- 


shall prove mischievous rather than beneficial, 
I pledge myself and these gentlemen joined 
with me that the door shall be shut just as 
promptly as it is now proposed to open it. To 


it,” I say we can stop it. An intelligent com- 
munity can go to the right or left as by experi- 
ence they find the right or left to be beneficial. 
It is said that young men will withdraw from 
the churches, and reading and intelligence will 
be substituted for religion. My reply is that it 
will withdraw ten from the street to every one 
withdrawn from the churches, and by stimulat- 
ing the moral sensibilities of the people it will 
be likely to send many more young men to the 
churches than are now drawn to them. Others 
say, ‘If you open the reading-room and libra- 
ries no one will go.” Very well, if no one goes 
there is no harm done. Some say, ‘‘It is a very 
risky and perilous thing. You have never tried 
it, and do not know what the result will be.” 
The thing has been tried. [Mr. Beecher then 
read a letter from A. C. Hallowell of Philadel- 
phia, stating that the Mercantile Library of that 
city had been open to the public on Sundays for 
two years, and the average attendance had risen 
steadily from 300 per day during the first year 
to 700, nearly all of whom were young men, 
and that both the president and librarian ex- 
pressed themselves entirely satisfied with the 
workings of the arrangement. He continued. ] 
They should be opened, I think, on Sunday, 
from noon till at least 10 o’clock at night. Let 
the rooms be well lighted and made attractive, 
and I believe that experience will show, after a 


thing in her Christianity than to provide these 
homes and places of resort for the young men 
of this great city. 





aha 


come the fashion to cavil at the Concord coterie 
of writers, and to blindly deny Mr. Emerson, 
especially, many things which are emphatically 


away dazzled, puzzled and amazed. They 
dimly glean some paltry sheaves from his great 
granary of thought, and hurry out of the pres- 


—the overwhelming logic of his style—blind and 
terrify them. The pitiless assumption of cer- 


present into the serene and impressive calm of 
one of the ‘‘Conversations” is indeed a start- 


most sure to answer, ‘‘I don’t know.” And he 
doesn’t know. ‘Time, and reflection, and the 
sober combatting of certain established preju- 
dices, are necessary before a real opinion can be 


A venerable gentleman, well preserved, ele- 
gant in manner, takes his seat upon the platform 


and, gently arranging his papers before him, 
looks serenely around upon the large audience 


our sprightly yet thoughtful French friends— 
and the ladies throng to hear him in greater 


and noble outline of his features—the head 
thrown forward with the poise of daring asser- 


diftidence of the habitual student and the man 
of reverie. Side-lights from each wing of the 


of age, and the fatigues of the lecture-room are 
easier felt than thirty years ago. Yet the same 


ing earnestness of antithesis, the same delight 
and gloating over poetry and excellence of ex- 
pression, as of old. There is no other man in 


then his voice falls away so that those seated 
farthest off have to strain every nerve to catch 


pfesently one yields to the charm, and finds his 
mind in the proper assenting mood. 


find in the intensity and wonderful precision of 


but the large majority appreciate and enjoy to 
the uttermost the continual-unresting surging of 








Cozening for Cincinnati. 


A week ago we should have said it was mor- | preciative audience on Thursday evening con- 
churches were not made to do, and cannot per- | ally certain that Charles Francis Adams would | cerning the appearance, manners and customs 
form. There are thousands and hundreds of be nominated at Cincinnati. Now, we are eaval- Bay ore j 

, . ’ q of that much be-praised island, as seen during 
ly certain that he has not the ghost of a chance | her recent visit there. The lecture was very 


than is now done. They have no homes; they | for such nomination. He has written a letter— 


cannot under the circumstances attend the|/and sucha letter! This is what he wishes to 
churches. ‘‘Well,” it is said, “‘they will not 80 | f59) the nation with; but will fool only him- 


self :— 
Boston, April 18, 1872. 
My Dear Mr. Wells: I have received your 
letter, and will answer it frankly. 
want the nomination, and could only be induced | Congress.” This infant organization may be al- 
to consider it by the circumstances under which 
; it might possibly be made. 
SP pate : : were an unequivocal one, based upon confi- 
Been sieres ee Are Boy eines ve ae dence in my character earned in wi life and | est hopes of its illustrious parent, who is no 
a belief that I would carry out in practice the | other than Mrs. Howe herself. Preliminary 
principles which I professed, then, indeed, 
would come a test of my courage in an emergen- 
wat : ae +e + 1 cy; but if Iam to be negotiated for, and have 
5, Hegtectedtess tes weplncaoedlnes rsp toa tase stag PR ROR given that I am honest, you will be | European nations. Circulars, printed in French, 
so kind as to draw me out of that crowd. With | German, Swedish, Italian and Spanish, besides 
regard to what I understand to be a declaration 
af principles, which has been made, it would be 
: av. ‘It Tp Ea ridiculous in me to stand haggling over them. 
piste who nay, FE 708 EE E700 Cee a a single exception of an ambiguity I see | guages, it will be readily seen, gain access to 
nothing which any honest Republican or Dem- 
ocrat would not accept. 
der at any one who denied them. 
is not in the profession. 
only in the manner in which they are carried 
If I have succeeded in making 
myself understood you will perceive that I can- 
not give any authority to any one tv act or speak 
for me in the premises. I never had a moment’s 
belief that when it came to the point any one, 
so entirely isolated as I am from all political 
associations of any kind, could be made accept- 
able as a candidate for public office. 
so lucky as to value that independence more 
highly than the elevation which is brought by 
the sacrifice of it. This is not inconsistent with 
the sense of grateful recognition of the very 
flattering estimates made of ‘my services in 
many and high quarters, but I cannot consent to 
peddle with them for power. 
ple who meet at Cincinnati really believe that 
they need such an anomalous being as I am 
(which I do not), they must express it in a man- 
ner to convince me of it, or all their labor will 
be thrown away. 
I am, with great respect, yours, 
Cuarces Francis ADAMS. 
David A. Wells, Esq., Norwich, Ct. 
‘ i ¢ This is the last of Adams, or ought to be. 
few years, that New York never did a wiser] 4 wretched letter !—apparently careless, yet 
framed with a second-rate politician’s cunning 
to suit all parties—an egotistical, Adams-like, 


—_—— — : way of immodestly crying up his own honesty, 
Mr. Emerson’s Monday Conversa-| instead of saying nothing about it, as Grant 
tions. would—with no word as to the future of the 
cae whites or the blacks at the South, or of hope 
THE LITERARY SEANCES AT MECHANICS’ | for the country—nothing ringing or encouraging 
It is simply a bid for the nomina- 


If the call upon me 


Indeed I should won- 
It lies everywhere 


into practice. 


If the good peo- 


— in any way! 
It has of late years, and in many circles, be- | tion under the disingenuous guise of self-belit- 
tling. There may have been a few for Adams 
in New England, but his letter will induce them 
his right. Vast numbers of people, actuated by | to walk in the old paths! Mr. Sumner’s sup- 
the spirit of curiosity, go to hear him, and come port has been claimed for Cincinnati. Can any 
one imagine him endorsing the author of such a 
document—much more, writing such a low- 
ence of the master fatigued and angry with | toned letter as this of Adams? If Cincinnati 
themselves. Theterrible force of his assertions | wants a man at the head of its ticket let it take 
Sumner, and dignify its rebellion with courage 
tain standards—the accurate and startling judg- | and principle! Even such heroism will not 
ments of life and art—shock and astonish. To | save it; but it can at least make its protest, and 
stray out of the harsh and practical life of the go into oblivion, with honor. ll the talk for 
Adams, or Trumbull, or Davis, is but thin 
ling contrast. When you ask the ordinary man | apology for a recusancy wholly indefensible, 
what he thinks of Mr. Emerson’s last, he is al- | and saved from contempt only by great alliances. 





A Right Decision. 
. The national Senate has rightly and strongly 
formed. rebuked one of the most arrant pieces of polit- 
ical demagoguism ever attempted in our history. 
of a cozy and comfortable hall at three o'clock | It is the effort of ex-Senator Abbott of North 
on a Monday afternoon, when therush and roar | Carolina to secure a seat in the Senate—not be- 
of business in practical Boston is at its height, cause of a majority of votes of the Legislature, 
nor of irregularity in the voting by which a ma- 
gathered to hear him. It is the causerte which | jority was secured for another, but simply be- 
he has undertaken—the familiar and delicate | cause the successful candidate was deemed in- 
enunciation of his ideas in the form invented by eligible by reason of his disloyalty during the 
war, being one of the leading military rebels. 
numbers even than when he appears in the atti- | Abbott maintained that, the non-amnestied can- 
tude of the lecturer. A red curtain hangs be- | didate being thrown out, the election belonged 
hind him, setting off in sharp relief the keen to the man who had the next highest number of 
votes, and that was himself; and though he had 
tion—and the face now animated with all the | butthe merest fraction of a minority he should 
warmth and enthusiasm of a genuine poetic ad- | at once represent the sovereignity of that great 
miration, now saddened and reserved with the State. Mr. Thurman of Ohio made a strong 
legal argument upon the dangerof the assump- 
stage throw a sharp light upon the ample manu- | tion of the claimant, and, strange as it may 
script on the reading-desk, for the philosopher | seem, Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, who has 
and poet is now rapidly nearing seventy years been accounted a good lawyer heretofore, de- 
The question being taken on 
consummate magnetism lingers around and upon | a minority report giving the seat to Mr. Abbott, 
every word and phrase; there is the same thrill- | jt was rejected by a vote of 10 yeas to 42 nays, 
. Ames of Miss., 
Chandler of Mich., Cragin of N. H., Gilbert of 
America who can, by the mere force of what he | Fla., Howe of Wis., Nye of Nev., Osborn of 


Says, enthrall and dominate an audience. Fla., Patterson of N. B. Pool of N. C. and 
Breathless attention is given, although now and Redvers of 8. C.10 


fended the claim! 


as follows: 


Nays—Messrs. Alcorn 
of Miss., Bayard of Del., Blair of Mo., Buck- 
the words. The grand condensation, the un-|ingham of Ct., Caldwell of Kan., Cameron of 
faltering and almost cynical brevity of expres-| Pa., Casserly of Cal., Clayton of Ark., Cooper 
sion are at first startling and vexatious; but of Tenn., Davis of W. Va., Edmunds of Vt., 
Fenton of N. Y., Ferry of Ct., Ferry of Mich., 

The conversations attract more women than | Frelinghuysen of N. J., Goldthwaite of Ala., 
men, but they are of the more intellectual and re- | Hamilton of Tex., Kelly of Or., Logan of Ill, 
Bective class of cur New Sagland WaNen, WOO las, i oe Me., Morsill of Vi, Moston et Isd., 
Mr. Emerson’s mind something inexpressibly | Pratt of Ind., Ramsey of Minn., Robertson of 
pleasing. Nor are they biind worshippers merely | S. C., Schurz of Mo., Scott of Pa., Sprague of 
at a shrine before which they kneel in wonder;/R. J... Stevenson of Ky., Stockton of N. J. 
Sumner of Mass., Thurman of 0O., Tipton of 
thought thrust upon them. Mr. Emerson's plea Neb., Trumbull of Ill., Vickers of Md., West 
to the ‘‘pestilent reporter” haunts our mind, and ‘ of La., Windom of Minn., and Wright of Ia.-— 


ness of the printed word is interpreted in a new | world for the sake of the principles involved 
There is the same passion- if 


and not because we expected to get them, and 
we shall not be greatly dissatisfied nor disap- 
pointed if they are not allowed. The treaty ex- 
pressly concedes to each government the right to 
prepare its own case, and no correspondence 
like that now going on between the Department 
of State and the English foreign minister can 
change the treaty between the Queen and the 
President. The treaty, moreover, fails to pro- 
vide for any change of its case by either party, 
and had the claims for indirect damages been 
omitted they would have been forever barred by 
the tribunal. In this state of facts the Presi- 
dent assented to the inclusion of the consequen- 
tial claims in our case, and there they may be re- 
garded as certain to remain. Mr. Schenck will 
be fully advised at an early day of the position 
of this government, which has at no time been 
more firmly established. 


The Woman’s Peace Congress, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has lately re- 
turned from San Domingo, lectured to an ap- 








entertaining in its descriptions, and Mrs. Howe’s 
well-knowu keen appreciation of whatever is 
grotesque or comical gave a lively turn and a 
pleasant side to all her experiences. 

The proceeds of this entertainment were an- 
nounced as devoted to the ‘‘Woman’s Peace 


most reckoned as yet in a pre-natal state. But 
its advent and establishment is one of the fond- 


correspondence was opened, more than a year 
ago, with various eminent people in different 


the original English, were sent to such residents 
of Europe as could be reached; and these lan- 


most of the great European nations. ‘To many 

of these encouraging replies have been received. 

But active measures are hardly yet in order. 

It is intended to arrange for a meeting to be 

held at London early in the coming summer. 

Delegates are to be chosen, and a series of 
peace congresses instituted, to result in the es- 

tablishment of a tribunal of nations to which 
may be referred all international ‘‘unpleasant- 

nesses,” thus obviating the necessity of war 
henceforth and forever. There have already 

been held on the continent of Europe, it may 
be remembered, two peace congresses. The 
precedents thereby established have not been 
encouraging. They were peaceful only ac- 
cording to the negro’s idea of a truthful man— 
“He must be full of truth, cause none eber 
come out!” Ip character these meetings have 
been stormy and tempestuous, endeavoring to 
prevent war very much as the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman set about ridding the country of that 
vile weed, tobacco—by using it all up himseif. 

But the Woman’s Peace Congress is intended 
to be of a very different character from those 
that have been previously held, and to reach far 
happier results. It certainly takes its origin in 
a far more hopeful source than any former one. 

Overtures of peace are the spontaneous growth 
of a nation little liable to be troubled by crowd- 
ing neighbors, and withal so powerful that the 
eagle of victory is forever tethered to its ban- 
ners. The plan of universal peace comes, on 
some accounts, with peculiar grace from the 
people of this nation. Neither has this organ- 
ization the discordant elements of the late com- 
munists’ congress. It springs from, and circu- 
lates in, the more cultivated strata of society, and 
for this reason takes the attitude of benefactor, 
rather than suppliant. Yet it is equally far re- 
moved from a band of aristocrats, of privileged 
nobility—a political ring or corner. 

But besides its national and social advantages 
it must be remembered that it includes another 
peculiarity, whether advantage or not is yet to 
be proved. It isa woman’s movement. That 
fact gives it the honorable seal of honesty, of 
pure devotion to some noble end—for when do 
women dare touch political life, with the present 
opprobrium upon the act, except sustained by 
such an aim? But does not the womanhood of 
it preclude possibility of success? 

Its devotees are hopeful. May they meet no 
disappointment! Their theory is very beautiful. 
They have built up a most lovely aérial struc- 
ture which may yet prove an inspiration. The 
only possible objection is that the castle ts in 
the air. It does not touch ground. Is it within 
the realm of possibility that a people without 
political—sometimes without even legal—recog- 
nition, doubly bankrupt in any compelling force 
in that they have none, and would scorn to use 
such if they had, should successfully institute 
and ordain a tribunal of nations? Is there not 
something of the ridicu-supernal in the enter- 
prise? The idea is too grand to be laughed at, 
and too impossible to be entertained. 

Meanwhile the practical effort at settlement 
of national difference without war, now in prog- 
ress at Geneva, is paving the way for just such 
a tribunal as Mrs. Howe desires. As absolut- 
ism declines, as average intelligence rises, and 
as weapons wax. fiendish in destructiveness, the 
glory of war pales before its horror. The days 
of human warfare—i. e. physical warfare—are 
surely numbered. May we soon look back to 
say of it requtescat in pace. 


MINOR MATTERS. 


BaFFLED at THE Start!—The Insinuating 
Pump whom the Springfield Republican has sent 
down to Boston to write up the gossip of the 
town (and when there are no facts to record to 
draw upon his ever-fertile imagination for his 
data), met his first rebuff, the other day, at the 
hands of no less a personage than Secretary 
Boutwell. Meeting that distinguished and hon- 
est-minded official, the Pump essayed to gain a 
word indicating that President Grant was in dan- 
ger of defeat; but the Secretary afforded no 
comfort—not a grain; the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, he said, would amount to little; Schurz 
and Trumbull wanted to go over to the Democ- 
racy, and to carry a8 many men as possible 
along with them; the great mass of the Re- 











publican party was for Grant, not only in Mas- 
sacnusetts, and in its every school district, but 
in a majority of the States of the Union as well. 
There was here no weakness in the joints of the 
Secretary’s harness, and the Pump tried at once 
a bold thrust. ‘But,” said he, ‘you are the 
strength of the Grant concern; if you should 
resign the administration would fall to pieces at 
once!” ‘Well! J shall not resign—you can be 
sure of that!” promptly responded the loyal 
and decisive official as he moved off, thoroughly 
penetrating and foiling the insinuating local cor- 
respondent, who looked slightly cheaper than 
usual when distrusted by the company he is in. 


Georce Wm. Curtis oN THE ADMINISTRA- 

T1on.—Of the thousan Is of intelligent people of 
Massachuseit; who for the last ten years have 
list ned to the public address:s of George Wil- 
ia n Curtis, we do not believe there is one who 
has not a torough confidence in his honesty of 
purpose, keenness of perception and unques- 
ioxed loyalty to that which is just and right. 
When, therefore, a man who has these charac- 
teristics speaks of President Grant and his ad- 
ministration as {olluws, which he sent to the re- 
cent New York Grant meeting, we are sure his 
judgment wil receive very respectful consider- 
ation from the community. Mr. Curtis wrote :— 
All good citizens desire purity and economy 
of administration; a faithful observance of the 
conditions under which the Union has been re- 
stored; the protection of the equal rights of 
American citizens; the diminution of the debt 
and the reduction of taxation; the improvement 
of the civil service; the maintenance of the faith 
of the United States and the stability of the situ- 
ation under which national industry has so rap- 
idly revived and general prosperity has been as- 
sured. But, in the present condition of the 
country, who are more likely to secure these re- 
sults? Those who asa party have always sought 
them, or those whose sole chance of success lies 
in the support of a party which, within ten years, 
was identified with slavery and causeless rebel- 
lion, and which is steadily hostile to equal rights 
—a party which includes every enemy to the 
Union and of the principles upon which our late 
troubles have been composed. The character of 
a coalition is determined by its largest and most 
powerful element; and if the Democratic party 
decides to act with the dissatisfied Republicans it 
will be an alliance of the wolf and the lamb, an 
alliance by absorption. 
Meanwhile, through the persistent and pitiless 
storm of calumny and misrepresentation which 
has beaten upon the President during the last 
four years, his fellow-citizens have seen him 
steadily and faithfully serving in peace the coun- 
try that he served so well in war. They have 
seen his honest purpose and his constant fidelity 
to the principles which are dearest to the Ameri- 
can people, and they judge his firm and pacific 
administration by its general character and good 
results. Every sign shows that those patriotic 
citizens who organized as the Republican party, 
forbade the extension of slavery, elected Abra- 
ham Lincoln, nerved the country for the war, 
abolished slavery, reélected Abraham Lincoln, 
restored the Union and regenerated the nation, 
having once elected Gen. Grant because they 
trusted his devotion to their principles and pur- 
poses, now intend to reélect him because that 
trust is unshaken. 


Our New Concressionat Districts.—The 
committee of the Legislature charged with the 
division of the State of Massachusetts into 
eleven Congressional districts, according to the 
apportionment based upon the recent census, 
completed their labors on Saturday last by re- 
porting the following proposed districts :— 


District Number One.—Plymouth county— 
Carver, Duxbury, Halifax, Kingston, Lakeville, 
Marion, Marshfield, Mattapoisett, Middleboro’, 
Pembroke, Plymouth, Plympton, Rochester, 
Wareham. 

Nantucket and Dukes counties — All the 
towns. 

Barnstable county—All the towns. 

Bristol county—Acushnet, Dartmouth, Fair- 
haven, Fall. River, Freetown, New Bedford, 
Somerset, Swansey, Westport—making a total 
population of 131,000. 

[This district includes all the towns of old 
District No. 1, with the addition of Marshfield, 
Somerset and Swansey, from old District No. 
9 

Two.—Bristol county— Attleboro, Berkely, 
Dighton, Easton, Mansfield, Norton, Raynham, 
Rehoboth, Seekonk, Taunton. 

Plymouth county — Abington, Bridgewater, 

East Bridgewater, Hanover, Hanson, Hingham, 
Hull, North Bridgewater, Scituate, South Scit- 
uate, West Bridgewater. 
Norfolk county—Braintree, Canton, Cohas- 
set, Foxboro’, Holbrook, Hyde Park, Milton, 
Norfolk, Quincey, Randolph, Sharon, Stoughton, 
Walpole, Weymouth, Wrentham. Total 131,- 
704. 


[Dorchester, Marshfield, Somerset and Swan- 
sey in old District No. 2, omitted; Foxboro’ 
Norfolk, Walpole and Wrentham added from 
old District No. 8.] 

Three.—Wards 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 of Boston. Total—134,824. 

[Ward 5 and Brookline omitted from eld Dis- 
trict No. 3; ward 16 added from old District 
No. 2.] 

Four.—Wards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9 of Bos- 
ton; Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop. Total— 
135,978. 

(Ward 5 from old District No. 3, added; 
Cambridge in old District No. 4 omitted. ] 
Five.—Essex county—Lynn, Nahant, Saugus, 
Swampscott. 

Middlesex county—Charlestown, Somerville, 
Arlington, Belmont, Burlington, Everett, Lex- 
ington, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Stoneham, 


“Wakefield, Waltham, Winchester, Woburn. 


Total—131,122. 

[This district, formerly No. 6, is composed of 
16 towns from old District No. 6, and Lynn, 
Swampscott and Nahant from old District No. 
4 


Siz.—Essex county—Gloucester, Haverhill, 
Newburyport, Salem, Amesbury, Beverly, Box- 
ford, Bradford, Danvers, Essex, Georgetown, 
Groveland, Hamilton, Ipswich, Lynnfield, Man- 
chester, Marblehead, Middleton, Newbury, 
North Andover, Peabody, Rockport, Rowley, 
Salisbury, Topsfield, Wenham, West Newbury. 
Total—131,288. 
[This district, formerly No. 5, is wholly with- 
in the county of Essex, and embraces 23 towns 
of old District No, 5, with Boxford, Bradford, 
Haverhill and North Andover from old District 
No. 6, added; Lynn, Nahant and Swampscott of 
old District No. 5, omitted. ] 

Seven.—Essex county—Lawrence, Andover, 
Methuen. 

Middlesex county—Lowell, Acton, Ashley, 
Ayer, Bedford, Billerica, Boxboro, Carlyle, 
Chelmsford, Concord, Dracut, Barnstable, Gro- 
ton, Hudson, Lincoln, Littleton, Marlboro’, 
Maynard, North Reading, Pepperell, Reading, 
Shirley, Stow, Su@bury, Tewksbury, Town- 
send, Tyngsboro’, Westford, Wilmington. 

Worcester ecounty—Berlin, Bolton, Harvard, 
Lancaster, Lunenburg. Total, 132,757. 

[This district is composed of 24 towns from 
old District No. 7; 8 from old District No. 6; 
5 from old District No. 9. ] 

Eight.—Middlesex county—Cambridge, Ash- 
land, Brighton, Framingham, Holliston, Hop- 
kinton, Natick, Newton, Sherborn, Watertown, 
Wayland, Weston. 

Worcester county—Milford and Southboro’. 

Norfolk county—Brookline, Dedham, Dover, 
Franklin, Medfieid, Medway, Needham, Nor- 
wood, West Roxbury. Total, 132,592. 

[This district is composed of 17 towns of old 
District No. 7; 4 from old District No. 8; 
Brookline from old District No. 3, and Cam- 
bridge from old District No. 4.] 

Nine.—Worcester county— Auburn, Barre, 
Blackstone, Boylston, Brookfield, Charlton, 
Douglass, Dudley, Grafton, Hardwick, Holden, 
Hubbardston, Leicester, Mendon, Millbury, 
New Braintree, Northboro’, Northbridge, North 
Brookfield, Oakham, Oxford, Paxton, Prince- 
ton, Rutland, Shrewsbury, Southbridge, Spen- 
cer, Sturbridge, Sutton, Upton, Uxbridge, War- 
ren, Webster, Westboro’, West Boylston, West 
Brookfield, and town of Bellingham in Norfolk 
county. Total, 132,351. 

[This district is composed of 34 towns out of 
41 towns of old District No. 8, and 4 from old 
District No. 9.] : 

Ten.—Franklin and Hampshire counties—All 
the towns. 

Worcester county— Ashburnham, Athol, Clin- 
ton, Dana, Fitchburg, Gardner, Leominster, 
Petersham, Phillipston, Royalston, Sterling, 
Templeton, Westminister, Wichendon, and town 
of Holyoke in Hampden county. Total, 131,- 
141. 

[All the towns comprising this district were 
taken from old District No. 9, excepting Hol- 





yoke, which was in District No. 10. ] 


Eleven.—Berkshire county—All the towns. 
Hampden county—Springfield, Blandford, Aga- 
wam, Brimfield, Chester, Chicopee, Granville, 
Holland, Longmeadow, Ludlow Monson, Mont- 
gomery, Palmer, Russell, Southwick, Tolland, 
Wales, Westfield, West Springfield, Wilbraham. 
Total, 132,502. 

[This district is composed wholly of towns 
from old District No. 10. By increase of popu- 
lation in this district, Holyoke containing a num- 
ber exactly equal to such increase, has been car- 
ried t» new District No. 10] 

This arrangement gives very general satisfac- 
tion, though there are instances of transfer 
from one district to another which politicians 
and others reprobate. Some old political asso- 
ciations are necessarily sundered, but, as a 
whole, the scheme is satisfactory. The result of 
the division is to secure eleven Republican dis- 
tricts, though there is no particular gerryman- 
dering, and county and railroad lines, with the 
natural centers of the districts, are respected as 
much as is possible. It is said Messrs. Hooper 
(4th), Ames (2d), Buffinton (Ist), Butler (5th), 
Banks (6th), Hoar (9th) and Dawes (11th) will 


dent in 1876. He wanted to see three per cent. the rate 
of interest, eight hours a day’s work, and books, gar- 
dens and pictures in the working-men’s home. 


truth that “the source and mainspring of the Cincin- 
nati project was the Missouri bolt, which enfranchised 
the rebels, betrayed the freedmen, and elected Frank 
Blair to the United States Senate.” And it is a con- 
vention with such inspiration that is to give us an 
econom'c ul, loyal and every-way creditable adminis- 
tration! 

A Boston correspondent says that he waited in the 
vestibule of a fashionable church in this city half an 
hour, last Sunday, for some one to offer him a seat, 
and then went and stood in the aisle a long time, and 
finally begged a seat, in the gallery, of a young lady, 
who courteously granted the boon. He is notin favor 
of putting **God in the constitution,” which was the 
theme of the discourse, at present. 

It is pleasant to find Congressmen turning from 
political discussions to consider the merits of science, 
iterature, art, and other matters of human advance- 
ment. Of such is Senator Sawyer’s speech concern- 
ing observations on the approaching transit of Venus, 
in which he favored an appropriation for instruments 
for this purpose. It isan additional pleasure to know 
that South Carolina now has a voice for scientific de- 
velopment. 


The Pailadelphia Press says with pertinency and Pa 


run again, and there is a-good chance for ex- 


That well-known octogenarian 1n the retail drygoods 


yoy. Claflin i > news istrict. ¢ ’ : . 
a Claflin in the — th district ¢ In the 3d, trade, Mr. Quincy Tufts, who for sixty years occupied 
ith, and 10th districts new candidates will | put two stores on Washington street in this city, died 


probably succeed Messrs. Twichell, Brooks, 
and Crocker. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“Blinding” the Public. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH.—A 
man, it is said, never forgives one whom he has 
wronged. Hence perhaps it is that the Nation is im- 
placable toward my father, the late George L. Stearns. 
That journal, under pretense of criticising an article 
on “John Brown in Massachusetts,” that appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly tor April, made a malignant at- 
tack upon my father’s reputation. Not satisfied with 
the grounds for its abuse, supposed to be furnished 
by the writer in the Atlantic, it invented a deceiving 
letter which it said Mr. Stearns wrote to Senator Wil- 
son as a “blind,” and with unparalleled impudence it 
pretended to find mention of this lester in the Atlan- 
tic’s article. Mr. Stearns wrote no such letter, nor 
is any such attributed to him by the writer in the Af- 
lantic. Inacommunication to the New York Tribune, 
published on the 15th inst., [exposed the falsehood o1 
the Nation, and onthe 17th inst., in the same paper, it 
replied thus :—*As a matter of fact the Atlantic’s ar- 
ticle does not say that Major Stearns wrote such a 
letter, though it was my recollection that it did.” 
This double-faced letter, then, which the Nation had 
described so particularly and had remarked upon so 
maliciously, was called into being by its own “‘recol- 
lection.” The bad memory of the editor of that jour- 
nal has become proverbial, and his powerfully-inven- 
tive “recollection” is no less notorious. He will re- 
sort to either to serve a purpose. Had this man cou- 
pled his admission of falsehood with some apology, 
[ might have kept silent, but, so far from this, he again 
throws his mud upon my father’s grave. If Mr. 
Stearns did not write an objectionable letter to Sena- 
tor Wilson, he did what is no less shocking to the ex- 
quisite moral sense of the Nation—he sent an order 
to John Brown concerning the disposit.on of his 
private property and signed it as chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Kansas committee. The Nation 
is again at fault, though in this instance it is not in- 
ventive. Mr. Stearns did no such thing. To sustain 
this charge it quotes, this time correctly, certain state- 
ments made by the nameless writer in the Atlantic. 


but he is incorrect in four several particulars—that is, 
in all the particulars upon which the Nation now re- 
lies to sustain its defamation of my father. 

1. It is said in that article that in March, 1858, Cap- 
tain Brown communicated to Mr. Stearns his plan for 
the invasion of Virginia. The statement is incorrect. 
Captain Brown made no such communication to Mr. 
Stearns. To prove a negative is commonly difficult, 
but in this case it happens the evidence is ample. 

2. Weare told that inthe same month of March, 
1858, all the arms—200 rifles belonging to the Kansas 
Committee—were transferred to Mr. Stearns in pay- 
ment of a debt, and were henceforth at his personal 
disposal. This is an error. 

I state positively that these arms belonged to the 
committee, and were under its control until Septem- 
ber, 1858. In the month of May Mr. Stearns was au- 
thorized by a vote of that committee to send the order 
by which Brown was warned not to use the rifles for 
any other purpose than the defense of Kansas. <Ac- 
cordingly he signed the order as chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Kansas Committee, because he 
was really acting in that capacity. 

3. This order was not “mainly a blind,” as stated 
in the Atlantic article. 

4. Captain Brown was then understood to enter- 
tain a project—not the Harper’s Ferry project—ot 
which his friends in Boston wholly disapproved; and 
the order was sent in good faith with a design to ar- 
rest his supposed purpose. 

These statements I am prepared to sustain by con- 
clusive evidence. The case, then, with the Nation 
stands thus :—It was eager to vilify the character of a 
man who helped that journal into existence by his 
personal influence and by a large subscription to its 
stock; who lost by it to the extent of $7000, or more; 
who believed he had been practised upon by an ad- 
venturer in the guise of an editor, and who, as long 
as he lived, dared to express this conviction to his 
friends. Led by a desire to disgrace the memory of 
this man, the Nation caught up the erroneous, though 
not ill-meant, statements of an anonymous writer, gar- 
bled them egregiously (by aid of an imaginative “rec- 
ollection”), and in this vicious shape threw them out 
to the public, accompanied with a defamatory com- 
ment. And all this it did under show of a nice re- 
gard for truth! F. P. STEARNS, 

BRIEF NOTES. 
It was Mrs. Ada C. Bowles who wrote (and s0 very 
creditably) the lines to Mrs. Howe “in Santo Do- 
mingo.” 
The absence of office-holders among the delegates 
to the Philadelphia convention is noted—only thir 
teen in three hundred aud thirty chosen ! 
The National Academy of Design at New York is 
already open to the public on Sundays, giving those 
who cannot go on any other day a chance to see its 
treasures of art. ; 
The number of rich Bostonians who about this time 
take up their residence in Nahant or other low-taxed 
suburbs is so great that Boston loses $3,000,000 of 
taxes annually by the fraud. 
The “E. M.” whom the Gazette ungallantly goes for 
with such annihilating-power, is not the E. M.” who 
occasionally shines in the columns of the Common- 
wealth. Our “E. M.” is of the male sex. 
The President has again announced his purpose to 
enforce the rules of civil service recommended by the 
commission on that subject. ‘Honesty and efficiency, 
not political activity,” he says, “will determine the 
tenure of office.” 
Superintendent Philbrick makes out a good condi- 
tion for the Boston schools in his last report. But he 
wants them still better, and suggests improvements. 
His motto is “onward and upward.” There are 38,220 
children in the public schools. 
An eccentric and benevolent old gentleman of our 
acquaintance offers a dollar for each word in the Eng- 
lish language, other than “scion,” “coercion” and 
“suspicion,” that ends in cion. Look over your Dic- 
tionaries, young folks! and send in your lists and 
names. 
A dispatch from Columbia, S. C., tells the sad news 
that “there is a prospect that all the public schools in 
the country counties will be closed for want of funds. 
The Legislature squandered,the public money, and 
the colored people are thereby deprived of the means 
of education.” 
The women are coming to the front in all the pro- 
fessions—not ahead of, but side-by-side with, the 
men. Mrs. Lydia F. Hall Graffam and Belva A. 
Lockwood have passed satisfactory examinations 
and have been admitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia courts. 
Rey. Edward C. Towne is about removing from Chi- 
cago to New Haven, Ct., to devote himself there to lit- 
erary labor. So far as the college community affords 
opportunity, Mr. Towne will give private instruction 
inextempore speaking, criticism, and the general prin- 
ciples of journalism. He will also write, as hereto- 
fore, for the press. 
Mrs. Howe has returned from San Domingo, and 
lectured on ber experiences there last Thursday even- 
ing in this city, for the benefit of the Women’s Peace 
Congress. Dr. Howe will not be here till some time 
in May. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell returned with Mrs. 
Howe. Mr. B.is strong for annexation. Dr. Howe 
is also as eager for annexation as ever. 
President Grant has laid before Congress informa- 
tion showing the condition of lawlessness and terror 
which existed in several sections of South Carolina 
in Ix71. The message proves conclusively that his 
declaration of martial law was made none too soon, 
and. in fact, that such action was necessary even be- 
fore the issuing of the proclamation. 
Wendell Phillips addressed the international grand 
lodge of Crispins in this city the latter part of last 
week. He eulogized Gen. Butler, predicted the down- 





01 Thursday of last week. He was as permanent and 
regular as the “Old South” clock, and a glance at him 
carried the mind back to the pre-revolutionary period 
of small shops and steadfast attendants. What a de- 
pository of old-fashioned English, French and India 
goods his little store was, to be sure! Alas, now, for 
bandanna handkerchief’s and silk stockings of the an- 
cient styles! ; 

A strong and well-managed savings’ institution is 
the Mercantile. It has now over 20,000 depositors, 
and has received since the organization in March, 
1363, over tev million dollars. The existing capital is 
between three and four millions, and the amount 
loaned on mortgages $1,774.295. The number is 726, 
making an average of $2300 each. The deposits re- 
ceived during the year ending April 1, 1872, amounted 
to $2,670,722,47. At the annual meeting the old board 
of officers was reélected, Major Lyman s, Hapgood 
President, Anson J. Stone Clerk and Treasurer, and 
Fred. H. Henshaw Assistant Treasurer. 


Beecher is not at all satirical—oh, no! of course 
not !—in thus alluding to one’s birthplace :— 

One may be poor and unfortunate, but what has he 
to envy in the rich and prosperous if only they were 
not born in Boston and he was? This is a patrimony 
that never can be squandered. Every time one thinks 
of ititis as good as anew birth. Iam pleased, in spite 
of my secret envy. to see how well the happy people 
carry themselves whom God selected to be born iu 
Boston. Itis not often intruded upon you. Indeed it 
is not usually mentioned in your presence. It would 
not comport with politeness to bring home to you your 
ignoble birth. Itisafter you are gone that people say, 
with genuine Christian pity, Did you hear him speak 
of being born in Litehtield? I wonder whether he 
does really not feel the misfortune, or whether he puts 
on that indifference as a way of braving it out?” 

Mr. Milmore’s head of Theodore Parker has passed 
examination by Mrs. Parker, Miss Hannah E. Stevens 
son (his intimate friend), Wendell Phillips, Robert E, 
Apthrop, and other close observers of his features 

through a long friendship, and they severally pros 

nounce it a wonderful ‘success, and of course are des 

lighted. It is now being cast in plaster, and, it is 

hoped, will be cut in marble next fallin Rome, whither 
Mr. Milmore is to proceed for the first time with a 

reputation as a sculptor already made that many 

another man brings with him from Europe. It is a 

singular fact that Miss Margaret Foley, of Boston, 

now in Rome, has also just completed a head of Par- 


This person wrote obviously in a spirit of fairness, yker, of which Mr. Conway writes from Rome very en- 


thusiastically. Her bust, he says, isthe only real head 
of him which he has seen since the original was laid 
in the little cemetery at Florence. 


The exemplary and devoted wife of our personat 
and professional friend, Stephen N. Stockwell, of the 
daily Journal—Mrs. Anna R. | Merritt] Stockwell—was 
seized with an apoplectic fit on Friday evening last, 
while calling upon her pastor, Rey. A. E. Dunning, 
of the Highlands Congregational church, and died af- 
ter lingering in an unconscious state until 4 o’clock, 
Saturday morning. Mrs. Stockwell was a most gen- 
erous and earnest Christian, and her good influence 
will be sadly missed in the circle in which she moved. 
She was tifty years of age, and leaves four children. 
Her funeral took place on Wednesday afternoon trom: 
her late residence, and was attended by a large con- 
course of friends. The services and all the appro- 
priate surroundings of the occasion showed the high 
estimation in which she was held. We extend our 
condolence to our afflicted friend, who has met with 
a loss that to him must ever be irreparable. 


Our neighbor and landlord, the venerable Joseph 
Ballard, was an apprentice, when a boy, in a store on 
the corner of Washington and Franklin streets, in the 
store on the opposite corner of which the late Pro- 
fessor Morse was likewise an apprentice. Mr. Bal- 
lard tells the story that one day young Morse turned 
up missing, and great was the anxiety of his master 
to know what had become of him. No one had seen 
him depart from the store, and none knew his where- 
abouts. As a Charlestown man was returning to Bos- 
ton, after dinner, that day, over the single bridge, he 
saw the boy at the end of the pier with a paper and 
pencil before him, drawing the scene of the vessels 
and river-shore about him. He had untconsciously 
strolled off to follow his bent for sketching. Such a 
boy of course did not long remain at apprenticeship; 
and the next time Mr. Ballard saw Morse it was in 
London, during the last war with England, when, as 
he was passing along Regent street, he was hailed by 
Morse, who announced that he had become ‘a great 
painter,” and had all he could do in waiting upon his 
patrons in that city! So, again, as the twig was bent 
the tree inclined! During this residence in London 
Morse was intensely national, and came near on sey- 
eral occasions getting into trouble by the vehemence 
with which he advocated America’s cause and de- 
nounced British proceedings. Subsequently in cross- 
ing the Atlantic in the packet-ship “Sully,” the idea of 
& magnetic-telegraph dawned on the mind of Morse. 
Though living in New York for the rest of his days, 
Mr. Ballard never chanced to meet Mr. Morse, after 
the interview in London. 





Business Notes. 
Those wanting season tickets for the peace jubilee 
must speak quickley. see advertisement. 
D. B. Stedman & Co.’3 choice China sets, in the 
Webster building, are beautiful and cheap. 
The favor with which Bent & Bush’s “Gossamer” 
hats were received last week stillcontinues. It is the 
article for spring wear. 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are particularly ef- 
fulgent this week in their shawl department. they 
make a superb display. 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have a line of spring 
and summer dress-goods that can hardly be excelled 
for variety and cheapness, 


Messrs, Cushman & Brooks have an opening daily 


to excel their goods at any establishment in town. 


Let every householder who can accommodate even’ 
one stranger during the peace jubilee season write to 
the “Bureau of Accommodation,” at Music Hall. 


Messrs. Hilborn & Perry, 35 Tremont streei, are 
very tasteful and pronounced in their styles of hats, 
ahd they are fast winning a very desirable custom. 
Look in upon them! 


Messrs. Goldthwait, Snow & Knight have a sugges- 
tive word to all housekeepers who purpose carpeting 
their establishments this spring. We refer with pleas- 
ure to their card. 


Butterick’s patterns for garments are all the rage at 
Plummer & Wilder’s, 14; Tremont street. The store 
is crowded, and the ladies dress in consequence with 
great taste at small expense. 


Messrs. Osgood &{Co. issue to-day another charm- 
ing sketch-book by Charles Dudley Warner, “Saun- 
terings,” uniform with “Bits of Travel.” It is a de- 
lectable treat for all persons of fine fancy. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish a Latin School Se- 
ries of selections from classic authors, edited by 
Francis Gardner and his associates of the Boston 
Latin School. It must bea satisfactory work. 


Messrs. Simmons & Son, of “Oak Hall,” announce 
a line of splendid Ulster suits, to be ready for exami- 
nation on Monday next. They are very happy in 
touching the popular taste with their foreign-made 
goods. 


The *Fnsileers” are to have a fair for the benefit of 
their company at John A. Andrew hall, next week, to 
which all admirers of a spirited and patriotic military 
company should go. Many useful articles will be 
presented. 


John F. Pray & Son, boot and shoe dealers, con- 
tinue a Well-earned business, but there is nothing 
old-fashioned or behind-hand in them. Their new 
store isa model of modern convenience, and their 
stock fresh and choice. 


The first May-flowers of the season came to Boston 
last Saturday from Plymouth woods, and on Monday 
Messrs. Calder & Otis, of the Hotel Boylston store, 
sold over one hundred bunches for nosegays. They 
are prompt with all novelties. 

S.A. Stetson & Co. are the Boston agents for Mitch 
ell, Vance & Co., of New York, distinguished manu- 
facturers of all descriptions of chandeliers, gas-fix- 
tures, &c., while their standard goods have been, and 
still are, among the best presented anywhere. Their 
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a hanging-garden of beauty and grace in the way of 


choice gas fixtures. 


Messrs. Curtis & Cobb, the well-known seedsmen 
and florists, have their elegant Common-facing store, 
61 Tremont street, stocked with the choicest seeds, 
describe and illustrate which they have issued a 
carefully-prepared and comprehensive spring cata- 
logue. We cordially recommend our friends who 
cultivate gardens, whether large or small, to look in 
upon Messrs. Curtis & Cobb. 


The thrifty house of Graves & Ellis, 20 Cornhill. 
have just {published *Richard Peters,” a book for 
boys, and *-For Better, For Worse,” one for girls, and 
just put to press the seventh edition of **The Boston 
Boy.” This indicates business. Besides, they will 
issue this spring “Oaly Ask,” six ““Gems for Youth,” 
and the “Appledore Cook-Book,” and soon after a 
hew series for summer reading—‘‘The Mountain Se- 
ries,” by Percy Curtiss, a favorite writer. Messrs. 
G. & E. have the Boston agency of Appleton’s works, 
which in itself is a business of considerable magni- 
tude. We are pleased that the new concern takes so 
decided a start for first-class busiuess. 


The Gossamer hat is a new style, light and airy, 
just right for spring; its excellence is demonstrated 
by the large sales of the article made by Messrs. 
Jackson & Co., the very popular deaters at 59 Tremont 
street, who are the sole agents for the Amidon & 
Dunlap hats, so celebrated in fashionable circles the 
country over. These styles may always be found in 
large assortments at Jackson & Co.’s, and in addition 
a full line of articles of their own manufacture than 
which no better are to be found in the city. They 
keep constantly on hand a full supply of silk um- 
brellas, ete. 

Picture-yuyers seem to be getting great bargains at 
Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes’s “competitive sale,” judg- 
ing from the bids so far recorded. The prices real- 
ized will be jess than at ordinary auctions. Amongst 
the bids now outstanding are the following: De 
Haas’s fine “Sunset at Narragansett Rocks,” $27 
Kockkock’s “Street Scene,” a beautiful picture. 3200; 
Virgil Willianis’s ‘Penobscot Trappers,” $80; Web- 
er’s ‘“‘Rocks on Irish Coast” and “Landscape near 
Cassel,” each 3175. Any of these pictures are cheap 
at double the prices above-named, which are only 
sample of the entries on the record book. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “BOSTON.” 

Mrs. John Wood made her reéntré toa large and 
brilliant audience, on Monday evening last, in John 
Brougham’s ‘Pocahontas’ reconstructed, under the 
title of ‘La Belle Sauvage.” The warmth and hearti- 
ness of Mrs. Wood’s reception showed that a lapse 
vof fifteen years had not dimmed the memory of those 
halcyon days of the early history of the Boston” 
when Mrs. Wood was a reigning favorite upon its 
boards. The burlesque is, in form, the identical pro- 
duction that was wont to delight the habitues of the 
“Howard” in times past when the legitimate held 
sway to the better class of theater-goers, occasional- 
ly varied by a visitation of genial John Brougham in 
his inimitable burlesque parts. There have been 
some interpolations of modern puns, and modern 
music from the prolific scores of Offenbach, and, as a 
whole, its material is brighter and more amusing than 
ever before. Mrs. Wood has lost none of her vivacity 
and polished abandon during the long interim that has 
elapsed since her previous visit to Boston. Her act- 
ing and singing savors of the aroma of genuine bur- 
lesque. Her rich, melodious voice dispatches a per- 
cussive pun, or an extravagant bit of travesty, with 
refeshing clearess to the hearer’s ear. The peculiar 
chic characteristic of the younger generation of bur- 
lesque actresses is Wanting, but something may well 
be sacrificed in lieu of relief from the shrill piping 
voices andrapia, indistinct utterances of actresses of 
the Lydia Thompson school. 

As regards the performance of the réle, it is fair to 
say that it was in itself not originally the important 
part of the piece, and the reconstructed version, al- 
though improving it, has not made it as prominent as 
it might have been, nor equal to some of the male 
parts in prominence. The notable feature of the sup- 
port was the “Capt. John Smith” of Mr. Anson, a 
new face here. In make-up and action his perform- 
ance was immensely funny, and his humor was none 
the less taking from its graceful and retined style. In 
its peculiar way Mr. Anson’s performance has never 
been excelled. Mr. Murdoch sang the music of **Pow- 
hatan” unusually well, but his acting was much too 
dignitled for the sphere of burlesque. Mr. Young 
was admirably made up as “Rolf,” but his broken 
Dutch-English was not of the true flavor with which 
we have become familiar by the artistic imitations of 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Williams on the variety stage. 
Mr. Cox lacked the proper voice to make ‘Cross as 
can-be” effective. The music, throughout, was bril- 
liantly rendered by principals and chorus, and the 
two scenes of the piece were completely and appro- 
priately placed upon the stage. 

“Poll and Partner Joe,” brought out by Mrs. Wood 
on Thursday evening, proves to be a burlesque of the 
“Black Eyed Susan” school, not equal to the original 
in merit, but possessing many taking points, and ex- 
celling several of the pieces that have been yisited 
upon us by the English burlesque troupes. Mrs. 
Wood had a much better opportunity for the display 
of her peculiar talents in * Poll” than in Pocahontas.” 
Her grace, vivacity and abandon found a happy me- 
dium for expression in the title réle, and her acting 
and singing were, in their way, irresistibly fascinat- 
ing. Her rendering of His heart was true to Poll,” 
was immense in the variety of shadings and expres- 
sions developed in its interpretation, and exhibited 
the lady's great resources. Messrs. Anson, Murdoch, 
Cox, and Miss Noah, rendered admirable support, 
and the burlesque made a “palpable hit.” It will be 
repeated for the last time this afternoon and evening. 

An extra attraction will be offered this evening, for 
Mrs. Wood's benefit, when in addition to the bur- 
lesque and farce, “Jenny Lind” will introduce the 
beneficiary in her celebrated imitations of operatic 
celebrities. 

Oa Monday next, Maggie Mitchell will begin an 
engagement in *Fanchon.” Her present season has 
been thus far highly successful, and many of her old 
admirers will welcome her appearance in the unique 
eharacter which first gained for hera high reputa- 


tion. 
THE “GLOBE.” 


Mr. Florence gave his first performance in many 
years of “Capt. Cuttle’ in *Dombey and Son,” on 
Thursday evening, to a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, to which the impersonation was, evidently, a 
novelty. The actor made an unequivocal artistic and 
popular success, in spite of his natural unadaptive- 
ness to Dickens’s unique creation, and considering 
this point, and that the larger part of his histrionic 
experience has been won in an entirely different field. 
his performance was wonderfully good. The concep- 
tion with these reservations Was true to what we con- 
ceive to have been the author’s ideal, and in coloring 
and finish the characterization was fully realizing. 
The simplicity combined with the intense sympathy 
of the old salt, were graphically depicted, both in 
their humorous and pathetic phases, and there was 
that naturalness and realness about the performances 
that disarms captiousness and brings the hearer en 
rapport with the spirit of the performer. As Mr. 
Florence's "Capt. Cuttle” is not altogether a novelty 

ere, although as now presented a much more finished 
performance than ever before, detailed analysis of the 
rendering would be unnecessary. 
was received with continuvus demonstrations of ap- 
plause and delight, the actor receiving several hearty 
calls during the evening. 
after a second recall, Mr. 
curtain, and in a neat littl speech expressed his ac- 
knowledgment of the attention and appreciation that 
had been evinced, and stated that, since receiving the 
compliment of Mr. Dickens's personal endorsement. 
he had been most anxious to secure the concurrence 
of a Boston audience, for the expression of which he 
felt deeply grateful, and also to the company for its 
able codperation. 

Mrs. Florence's ‘Susan Nipper” 
naturally humorous as in time past. The other nota- 
ble features of the support were the *Toots” of Mr. 
Raymond, who caught the spirit of the part toa nicety, 
and made it very funny without burlesquing it, and 
the “Edith” of Miss Orton, which was intensely and 
steadily powerful. Both these performances were 
received with marked favor. Mr. sheridan’s *Dom- 
bey” was admirable in make-up aud renderiag, and 
Mr. Boniface’s *Carker,” Mr. Mackay's *Joe Bag- 
stock.” Mr. Jennings’ Jack Bansby.” and Mr. Ful- 
ler’s “Sol Gills,” were life-like portraitures. 

f@ The Returned Volunteer,” an amusing farce-epi- 
sode, with Mr. Florence asthe hero, has formed an 
appropriate aferpiece to “Dombey and Son.” 

The same bill will be repeated for the last time this 
afternoon, 

A performance of especial interest and brilliancy 
will be given to-night for the benefit of Mrs. Florence. 
The varied programme to be offered will include. 
“The Irish Lion,” “Tarice Marned,” with Mrs. F. in 
six different characters, and The Yankee House- 
keeper.” 

The fourth and last week of the engagement 
of the Florences, will be rendered exceptionally 
attractive by the production, for the first time 
at this house, of Boucicault’s admire play, “The 
Colleen Bawn,” with a powerful cast, Including 
Mr. Florence as “Myles.” Mr. Sheridan as *‘Kyrle 
Paty,” Mr. Daly as “Hardress Cregan” 
character), Mr. Raymond as “Danny Mann.” Mr. 
Mackay as Father Tom.” Mr. Jennings as *Corri- 
gan,” Mrs. Flerence as.** Anne Chute,” Miss Orton as 
**Eily O'Connor,” and Mrs. Hind as *Sheelah.” The 
play has been in careful preparation for several 
weeks, and will be produced with novel and beauti- 
Jul scenic effects on Monday night. 


was spirited and 


The performance 


At the end of the piece, | 
Florence came before the | 


(his original 


THE “ST. JAMES.” 

Mr. McWade has continued his pleasing represen- 
tations of “Rip Van Winkle” to favoring audiences 
during the week. The last opportunities of witness- 
ing his performances are offered this afternoon and 
evening. 

On Monday next, Mr. Joe Murphy, the versatile 
comedian and vocalist, will open a brief engagement, 
and will present several of his variety-specialties, in 
which he is unrivalled in the play of “Help.” 

The bewitching Aimee, with her admirable opera- 
bougfe combination, which made such a great hit dur- 
ing the brief opera season here some time since, will 
be the next attraction. Several new and familiar 
operas will be produced by Mile. Aimee during this 


engagement. 
MI»S CARY’S CONCERT. 


It will be seen that Anna Louise Cary is to have a 
concert at Music Hall, on the 8th of May, which is of 
unusual promise. She will be ably assisted, but is a 
host in hersef. We call attention to the announce- 
ment, and advise an early application for tickets. 


About-Town Notes. 
THE PEACE JUBILEE. 

This demonstration, in its several parts, grows 
apace. The choruses are busy all over the country 
singing the music which has been designated and ar- 
ranged in a neat compilation from the press of Oliver 
Ditson & Co. The orchestra ie being rapidly formed, 
and when the day arrives singers ard instrumental- 
ists will bein perfect org: nization. A bouquet of solo- 
ists, the first voices of the country, is being made up 
to lead the mighty choir. Three bands from foreign 
governments—English, Prussian and Austrian—are 
now pretty sure of being present, and others are pos- 
sibly secured, while our choice band, the Marine, of 
Washington, connected with the President’s house- 
hold, will be here to welcome and test the quality of 
their music. Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld is the agent of the 
Executive Committee in Europe to consummate the 
arrangement of transportation, terms, &c. At home, 
the huge building is going up, slowly as yet, owing to 
the experimental character of the service in raising 
the first two trusses to support the roof—the first ef- 
forts of the kind the world has known—but every con- 
fidence is felt that in the mild days that are to follow 
the work will rapidly progress with double gangs of 
men, 80 that by the 5th or 10th of June the building 
will be delivered over to the decorators, whose suc- 
cess Will meet with warm encomium from all wit- 
nesses. Mr. M. P. Kennard, as chairman of this 
committee, has brought great experience and a fine 
taste to the aid of the adornment of the coliseum, so 
that while the ear is filled with harmony, the eye will 
linger fondly on a scene of perfect beauty. The se@a- 
son tickets are now being distributed, fully $50,000 
worth having been taken ere they were ready. A bu- 
reau of accommodation for strangers has been estab- 
lished at the musical head-quarters, Music Hall, and 
householders willing to provide, as well as those de- 
siring board and lodging, are invited to send in their 
names, residences, prices, &c. Negotiations are in 
progress for several other features to lend eclat to the 
oceasion which it is not proper should be mentioned ; 
but our distant friends may be assured that the jubi- 
lee will be a pronounced and magnificent success in 
allrespects. The Executive Committee are in fre- 
quent session, and the complete details of this stu- 
pendous affair are mapped out before them in such 
manner that, like able generals, they take in the whole 
field of operations at once, and thus thoroughly per- 
fect every line of advance and defense. The pros- 
pect now is that every attendant will be thoroughly 
repaid for his devotion to the ‘divine art.” 

BOSTON WATER WORKS. 

Our city has been reminded this yearin various 
Ways that spite of its insulated position it has by no 
means reached its final size. Old friends, absent only 
a year or two, remark, on their return, the increased 
throngs that daily crowd our narrow sidewalks 
and steer elaborately along our cramped highways. 
But no question yet raised concerning our future has 
caused such deep and earnest interest as that of the wa- 
tersupply. The petty suggestions first made of water 
meters, limiting supplies, or charging fees according 
to amounts used, are gladly forgotten. They savored 
of the “penny wise and pound foolish” style of sa- 
gacity. What is needed is a supply that shall be 
more than enough. Stinting water would be the 
most expensive of all economies. We must have, 
not only plenty of water to dtink and for domestic 
uses, but water to cool our streets, to Wash our com- 
mon, and to purify the air in places where sea-breezes 
do not come to do it. Then we want, also, a surplus 
for the city’s growth, for the increased demand that 
will surely arise in the coming years, as it has in 
those just gone. 

The arrangements now being put into operation 
promise all this. Sudbury river is a clear, pure 
stream running over pebly bottoms, and, at the place 
of its proposed diversion for Boston use, about for.y 
feet wide. A small brook flows from Farm Pond into 
the river. In this brook the first work is already be- 
gun. The bed is to be deepened and widened, while 
adam, to be erected across the river just below the 
mouth of the brook, will reverse its current, and send 
the larger half of Sudbury river up this creek to Farm 
Pond. Thence it will be sent to Lake Cochituate. 
An immediate supply of thirty million gallons daily 
will be thus obtained, and after this summer, an ay- 
erage of forty-five million gallons secured by the aid 
of the storage reservoirs in futurum, which will re- 
tain the excess during spring freshets. This immense 
drain of the river leaves only about one-and-a-half 
million gallons per day to flow over the dam, and 
this quantity is required by law. 

From Farm Pond a channel is to be opened to Cochit- 
uate Lake. A small brook now runs into the lake on 
the north side and this is to be impressed into ser- 
vice, and its bed depeened and enlarged will serve 
as the requisite channel ac far as it extends. In 
this brook, as well as in the outlet to Farm Pond, 
the workmen are already employed. The passage 
from Farm Pond to Cochituate Lake encounters 
some difficulties in being obliged to cross several 
railroad tracks and highways. Its capacity will be 
thirty million gallons daily. This, with the fifteen 
million we now receive trom the lake will give us for- 
ty-five million gallons immediate supply. It is in- 
tended to complete the temporary works in six weeks 
from the present time. But the dam will soon be 
supplanted by a permanent work of solid masonry, 
and the channels of connection will be greatly im- 
proved and enlarged. The present aqueduct has 
been overstrained by stress of water. Its capacity is 
but twenty-one million gallons daily. The new one 
will carry seventy millions. An independent aque- 
duct from Farm Pond to Chestnut Hill Reservoir, for 
which the survey is already in progress, is another very 
important improvement. The present arrangement 
of two four-foot pipes must also ere long be super- 
seded by a roomy aqueduct from that reservoir to 
the city. Although a relief from our present scarcity 
may be hoped for in a few weeks, the completion of 
the entire new system now under construction will 
occupy some three years. Should the city grow pro- 
portionately in these years with the last three it may, 
by that time, be necessary to consider what river we 
shall tap next, but we will hope to leaye rebuilding 
the water works fo another generation. 








SEWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONCE MORE. 

After reading the short article of March 9 last, upon 
“sewing in schools,” I would like to offer a few sug- 
gestions uponthe same subject. regarded from a dif- 
| ferent point of view. 

It seems to me that the entire exclusion of sewing 
from our course of public-school instruction for girls 
would be an extreme and unwise reaction from the old- 
fashioned excessive attention to needlework. Time 
Was when a woman’s ficld of thought and labor was so 
narrow that she bestowed on her “long white seam” 
and exquisite embroidery all her spare hours of time, 
and that fauciful ingenuity and love of the beantiful 
which had no other outlet than in the minute won. 
ders of the needle. Now-a-days we have changed all 
that. She can let the caged birds of her fancy fly 
whither they will. A tireless machine-needle will 
sew up all her long seams for her—will save thousands 
} of hours from her former plodding labor. She can 
work at some more congenial occupation than sewing, 
and can buy her clothes ready-made. These clothes 
| a machine will make, but it will not keep them in re- 
paic. By repairing I do not mean the darning of 
stockings, Which is an art by itself, but those count- 
less small bits of sewing which. as all women know, 
must be constantly and neatly done in order to pre- 
serve What has been made or bought. 
| Ifa woman does not {know how to use her needle 
| with a m yderate degree of skill she will waste her 
|}money and waste her clothes. Witness the often 
needless tatters of the poor—the result of ignorance 
| as Well as laziness and want of material. One can- 
not send a rentin a glove tothe sewing-machine rooms 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| for repair, nor yet a patch to be neatly set in a poor 
child's clothes. Hundreds of daily stitches need to 
be taken in the garments of a family, and in order to 
| be well taken they require a moderate degree of 
training in the hand that takes them, for neat sewing 
) comes by practice and not by intuition. 

Thus it would seem that the few hours a week which 
are devoted to sewing in our schools may not be spent 
in Vain, ANY more than, or so much as. those which 
many a child passes at the piano, drumming over 
tiresome exereises which correspond precisely to the 
“over and over" of patchwork squares. Children 
| are tiot expected to make endless bedquilts, or to 
play eudless exercises, but they will be able to strike 

| a clear full note or set a firm square stitch. to make a 
light-run or trill, or do a neat and rapid bit of “over 
and over.” 

Sewing is a wonderful consolation (much needed 
by men-kind if they did but know it) for restles 





hands and hearts and heads, but that is not the pres- 
ent question. Children are taught physiology, not in 
order to practice medicine, but that they may take 
care of their bodies; may they not well spend a little 
time in learning to sew, notin order to be seam- 
stresses, but that they may take care of their clothes ? 
I would also suggest that there is no absolute neces- 
sity that they should bend their backs or raise their 
shoulders while learning. R. 





Saturday, Notes. 


To speak of the chicken-show of this winter as the 
“hen opera”—as did one of this week’s dailies—is a 
malicious imputation on the female sex. The opera 
was exclusively performed—not only crowing but 
eackling—by bumptious birds of the male persua- 
sion. 


The Morman saints have a way of “sealing” certain 
hapless souls to Brigham Young and the other elders 
and apostles of their luxurious faith. We fear our New 
England Methodist saints are ahead of their Western 
Mormon brethren in this ‘sealing’ busiaess, since 
they have nothing to do with the vicegerents, but 
“seal” to the Devil direct. We speak by the card. 
The very Rev. and Hon. Mark Trafton, in an address 
before the conference at Worcester, recently, said 
that rationalists—thorough, confirmed rationalists— 
are in an utterly lost and hopeless condition—sealed 
over to the devil, ““whose damnation is just.” Glow- 
ing with the subject he proceeded: ‘There is that im- 
pertinent Unitarian tract-distributor, who comes here 
with his brazen face besieging usin our own house 
and defiantly flaunting his miserable, delusive tracts 
in our very faces! That man is lost—d i—sealed 
over to Satan—just as strietly and surely as if he were 
already locked up in hell!” Where are the Mormors, 
now? 











Sunday Services. 

MUSIC HALL FREE SPIRITUAL MEETINGS.— 
No meetings to-morrow afternoon, oe to the Fair. 
Prof. WM. DENTON will speak May 5th 

MORGAN CHAPEL.—Rey. HENRY MORGAN, by 
request at 7 1-2, “Fast Young Men,” 29th time in Bos- 
ton, 160th time in New England. Whole lecture given. 

SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances tor reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Don’t buy that Refrigerator before you see the im- 
provement at STEVENS’S, 601 Washington strect. 

















LapDIEs, I have just received some magnificent 
black-thread point lace shawls, sacques and talmas, 
which will be seld at moderate prices; also some 
Lama Laces, and splendid point-lace empress collars, 
aud other shapes in sets of elegant patterns; also 
some very choice Paris kidgloves. Mrs. CHARLOTTE 
M. ADAMS, 317 Washington Street. 





Henry Ciay had rattier be right than President. 
Every smoker prefers a GOOD CiGak at a fair priceto 
mediocre weeds at any valuation. All our cigars are 
of our own importation, ranging from the highest cost 
to those of remarkably lowrates. Our HENRY CLAY 
brands are uneurpassed. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington street. 





CHILDREN’S Goops.—I have just received from 
Paris some wonderful novelties for children, such as 
elegant embroidered piqué dresses, aprons, cloaks, 
hats, bonnets, and a variety of other articles too nu 
merous to mention; also everything to complete an 
infant’s wardrobe, from the most elaborate to the 
cheapest. Mrs. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 317 Wash- 
ington street. 





It gives us pleasure to call the attention of our 
readers to the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, just 
formed, for the sale of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing at 
Retail. This Company, organized March Ist, offers 
an immense stock of first-class Clothing. No better 
can be found in our city. We advise our friends to 
visit their rooms so centrally located, corner Wash- 
ington and Essex streets. Just such a store as this 
has long been needed. A large stock of both Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing. One price, and everything war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. 





A NOTEWORTHY CURE has lately occurred to one 
of our acquaintances who for years has been the nn- 
fortunate victim of that fearful disease Dyspepsia, to 
whom all pleasure of living had long since vanished, 
and to whom life had become a vast continual Sahara 
of misery and despair, but who is now as bright and 
cheerful asa spring morning. On inquiring as to this 
sudden and unexpected change we learned that after 
expending about five hundred dollars in various ad- 
vertised remedies, he found relief and permanent 
cure at last in a few bottles of WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DYSPEPSIA.—Sunday Courier, Boston. 





BEACH STREET. 
Some of our streets so narrow are, 
There's scarcely room to travel there; 
So Boston takes an honest pride 
In making them more straight and wide; 
Beach street will through this process go, 
Which is too narrow now, you know, 
That boys may get to FENNO’S STORE 
With greater ease than heretofore; 

Then with “a rush” they will flock there, 
To purchase Clothes for summer wear; 
Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





_ MARRIAGES. 


At Quincy, , ith inst., by Rev. John D. Wells, Mr. 
William L. Mason of Neponset to Miss Annie M.,, 
daughter of Jabez Bigelow of Quincy. 


___ DEATHS. 


In this city, 16th inst., Clara A., wife of Capt. Wat- 
son Freeman of Sandwich, and a daughter of the late 
John Williams of Boston. 

lith inst., Florence Gertrude, seunee child of Wil- 
liam A. and Martha L. Simmons, 8 mos 

20th inst., Anna B., wife of Stephen N. Stockwell, 50 














yrs. 

At College Hill, 19th inst., Mrs. Phebe A., wife of 
Rev. Professor C. H. Leonard. 

At Melrose, 13th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of J. P. 
Mendum, of the Boston Jnvestigator. 

At Weymouth. 18 iv st.. Quincy Tufts of Boston, 80. 

At Plymouth Mass., 2d inst., Mary Ann, widow of 
the late Thomas Russell, 80. 

At Gloucester, 16th inst., Howie and Harrie, infant 
twins of Hiram and Mary Adelia Rich. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 














~ WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE, 


Season ‘GMoketa, 
Will be offered to the public on and after MONDAY, 
APRIL 29th. The number is limited and will not be 
increased ! 
Season Tickets are transferable, and the price for 
each is FIFTY DOLLARS. 
HENRY G. 





PARKER, Secretary. 
April 27. 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE. 


BUREAU OF ACOOMMODATION. 


Householders of Boston an and vicinity who can fur- 
nish accommodation either in board or lod ing. or 
both, to attendants upon the World’s Peace Subliee, 
in June and July next. are respectfully invited to 
communicate at once with the 

‘BUREAU OF ACCOMMODATION,” 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 
stating name and location, number of rooms, how 
many can be taken, whether or not meals will be fur- 
nished, and price per day. 

Persons intending to be present at the Jubilee, who 
may Wish accommodation outside of the hotels, are also 
invited to communicate with the “Bureau.” 

A complete system of record and notification has 
been established. and an efficient clerk will be in at- 
tendance to afford all needed een A parties 
interested. VARD SANDS, 

CHAS Ww. SLACK, 
HENRY MASON, 
Committee on Bureau of Accommodation, 
World's Peace Jubilee. 





Boston, April 26. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON ST., Boston.—Sir 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April lst to October Ist, or from October Ist to 
April Ist. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. fur every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 
1872. remaining until April Ist, 1873. will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf febl 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, March 6, 1872. 
By authority of Chapter 8 of the Resolves of the 
present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Currency Registered Bonds, issned under the provis- 
ions of Chapter 123 of the Acts of the year 1885, that 
he Treasurer |s prepared to redeem all such bonds 
ou presentation a* this office, with interest to date of 
payment; and that the allowance of interest on the 
same Will cease on the first day of July, 1872, when the 
five years after which they are redeemable will have 
expired on the whole issue. 
mch9 tjull CHAS. ADAMS, JR., Treasurer, 








SEASONABLE! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


ANNOUNCE 
THE OPENING OF THEIR 
NEW 


Shawl Department, 


Which is complete in all details, and embraces 


EVERY NOVELTY OF THE SEASON, 
INCLUDING 
REVERSIBLE OTTOMAN, 


STRIPED BROCHE, and 
' CASHMERE 


SHAWLS. 


A LARGE ANE SUPERIOR STOCK 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


30 and 34 Winter Street. 


apr27 it 


FULLY ESTABLISHED 
IN THEIR NEW QUARTERS, 
311 WASHINGTON STREET. 


JOHN F, PRAY & SON 


Invite the attention of GENTLEMEN to their 
entirely new and superior stock of 


BOOTS, SHOES AND GAITERS, 


Including a large invoice of Imported FRENCH 
BOOTS, adapted to the present season. 


JOHN F, PRAY & SON, 


WASHINGTON STREET. 311. 
(3d Store South of Temple Place.) 


HATS. 








311. 


311 
apr27 








BENT & BUSH'S 


MATCHLESS GOSSAMER 
HATS 


For Young Men, 
Are certainly "THE HAT" of the 


Season ! 


aa- CALL. AND SEE THEM. 


BENT & BUSH, 


273 & 275 Washington St. 


oe 2d door south of Winter Street. It 


~ PARTIES FURNISHING HOUSES 


Who have heretofore thought it necessary to go to 
New York to find a stock of 


CARPETS, 


Are invited to visit our NEW WAREROOMS, 
and they will flnd they can save expense of fares, 
freight and cartage. We devote two entire stories, 
each 150 feet long by 50 wide, to 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


We are determined to show a Stock second to 
none in the country, and a visit to our rooms 
will satisfy all that such is the fact. 


OUR STOCK OF 
Moquettes, 
Axminsters, and 
Velvets, 


Is the Largest in the City, 
WHILE OUR LARGE 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


Obliges us to keep a constant supply of all desirable 
makes and styles of 


_ | TAPESTRIES, 
WOOLLENS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, 


—AND— 


LOW-PRICED CARPETS, 


All of which we offer 


AT Be TAIL, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 and +5 Washington St., 


apr27 BOSTON. 


—__—- eoraneione 


WATER AND MILDEW PROOF 
COTTON DUCK FOR WAGON COVERS, 


Sails of all kinds and Paulins. 
TENTS and AWNINGS treated by TOPPAN’S PA- 


TENT IMPROVED AQUAPELLE PROCESS, and 
sold by the undersigned, Sole Agents for the United 


~W, BOYNTON & CO., 


87 and 89 Commercial Street Boston. 
apr7 4t 








“UNIFORM WITH “ECCE HOMO.” _ 


PAUL OF TARSUS : 


AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE TIMES AND THE GOSPEL OF THE APOs- 
TLE OF THE GENTILES. 


BY A. GRADUATE. 
Price $1.50. 

Another of those popular religious books, which, 
like “Eoce Homo,” is destined to be widely read. 
Like that famous work, also, it is anonymously is- 
sued. 


Sold Everywhere. Mailed postpaid by the publish- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
FLOWERS ! FLOWERS! ! FLOWERS 


From our own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 
apr27] Tremont, corner of Boylston St, 


tf 


NEW ANDATTRACTIVE. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


A CHOICE sTOCK 


—OFr— 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS 


—AT— 


Lowest Prices. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
apr27 lt 


CHOICE! 


FRENCH CHINA, 


Comprising the most Complete Assortment of 


DECORATED DINNER SETS, 
Tea Sets, 
Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, 


Of New Shapes and Styles of Decoration, 








ALSO OF 


WHITE CHINA, 


With a Large Stock of 


CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE, 
OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
Which we offer at 
Very Low Prices, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


D. B, STEDMAN & CO,, 


—AT— 


“DANIEL WEBSTER'S HOME,” 


136 Summer Street, 
(OPPOSITE SOUTH STREET), 
apr27 BOSTON. 1 


= 


“OPENING TO SOME PURPOSE. ig 


DURING OUR OPENING OF 
REAL LLAMA LACE JACKETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
RICH RIBBONS, 
HATS, BONNETS & FRAMES, 
NEW DESIGNS, and IN 
HAMBURGS, 
TRAIN, DEMI-TRAIN, and 
WALKING SKIRTS, 
FRENCH CORSETS, ETO., 


Several quite large Invoices were nearly disposed of, 
ladies appearing gratified and quite delighted with 
the styles presented this season by 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Ladies will notice we are in receipt constantly of the 
VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


pas aR 


FINEST FRENCH FLOWERS, 
MONTURES, WREATHS, JETS, ETC. 


—ALSO— 


REAL LACES AND CORSETS. 


= 





~ $100,000 


VERMONT AND CANADA 
8 PER CENT 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


he 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


apr27 


RIEE, KENDALL & 0., 


During the rebuilding of their premises, 


Free Trax. 








HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 
PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 


apr? SUPPLIES and CHEMICALS. tf 








THE STANDARD H ATT 


HILBORN & PERRY, 


35 TREMONT STREET, 


(OPPOSITE THE BOSTON MUSEUM BUIL 
respectfully announce that they have ail the 


STANDARD STYLES 
—OF— 
Spring & Summer Gentlemen's Hats 


conspicuous among which is the 


“GOSSAMER,” 


the prevailing London style for the season. 


A call from gentlemen of taste will result in their 
advantage at moderate cost. 


HILBORN & PERRY, 


35 Tremont Street, 


DING), 








apr27 (OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM). 











“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OBILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
ag- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 














with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 


ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
SAUNTERINGS. 


By CHARLES DCDLEY WARNER, author of “My Sum- 
mer in a Garden.” 1 vol. lé6mo. Uniform with 
“Bits of Travel.” 31.50. 

This beautiful book contains sketches of travel and 
sight-seeing in London and Paris, on the Rhine, in 
Switzerland, Bavaria and Italy. They are character- 
ized by shrewd observation, a keen sense ot the ludi- 
crous and absurd, a quick eye for beautiful scenes or 
picturesque incidents, and a delightful humor that 
persaaee the whole. Those who have read Mr. War- 
ner's exquisite book, “My Summer in a Garden,” do 
not need to be told how char ming is the quality of the 
author’s humor, and how admirably it seasons the 
wisdom and common-sense of his works. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. lt 


apr27 








Important Educational Work. 


JUST READY: 


LATIN SCHOOL SERIES. 


Selections from Latin Classic Authors, Phee- 
drus, Justin Nepos, 
With Notes and a Vocabulary by FRANCIS GARDNER, 
Head Master, A. M. GAY and A. H. BUCK, Masters 
of the Boston Latin School. 


l vol. lémo. Cloth. $1.25 





aa Sold by all Booksellers, and copies for examin- 
ation sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
apr27 lt NEW YORK. 








THE 
WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK, 


Is the book to be used at the coming Great Festival. 
It is now in the hands of the 20,000 singers who are to 
compose the choir. 

The music was carefully selected by the Music 
Committee, and the book will be a popular and useful 
book for use in all MUSICAL SOCIETIES, and 
should be in the hands of all in the audience at the 
Coliseum. It is the very best kind of Libretto. 


175 Octavo Pages! Price, 75 cents. 





BEAUTIFUL 
35. 


Exguisite Song and Chorus: THE 
DAYS THAT ARE PAST. Howard. 


THE HOUR OF SINGING. 


By L.O. EMERSON and W.S. TILDEN, has been adopt- 
Pe | promptly. on examination, by a large number ot 
teachers of HIGH SCHOOLS, for which its happy ar- 
rangement of Theory, Exercises, and 1, 2, 3 and 4-part 
Songs admirably adapt it. Price, 1.00. 





Capital Song for Young Singers: MAUDIE AND 


THE BLUE-BIRD. Hackleton.  .30. 





The above Books and Songs sent, post-free, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
2t 


ST. 


_aprei 


“129 WASI INGTON 


Removal. 
LEASE TO EXPIRE SOON. 


A Large Stock of 


FANCY GOODS 


To be Disposed of at Once. 


NEW GOODs at Cost. OLD STOCK for less than 


half of former prices. 


APPLY SOON. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street. 
bd 


ELEGANCE. AND “CHEAPNESS ! ! 


SOUTH-END 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall.) 

And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 

the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 

show a line of 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &c., furnished en suite at short 
notice. F 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatuess to conform 
to new or old buildings. 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 








TASTE AND ECONOMY ! 
Hewins & Hollis, 


(ientlemen's Furnishing-Goods 
OUTFITTERS, 


Respectfully inform the public that, having removed 
to their 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS SALESROOMS, 
47 Temple Place, 


and having received their SPRING ASSORTMENTS 
of Gentlemen’s goods, in every line of Furnishing, 
they are prepared to give 


Superior Bargains 


to all buyers. A visit to their new apartments is cor- 
dially invited. 4t aprl2 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY............++++++PROPRIETORe 
MR. W. RB. FLOYD.......ceeceecceeeceeee+e MANAGER, 


(SATURDAY,) APRIL 27, 1872. 
MR. AND MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 
in two Most Attractive Performances. 
IN THE AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK, 
MR. FLORENCE 
as 
CAPTAIN CUTTLE 








as 
SUSAN NIPPER. 





In the EVENING at 7.30 
BENEFIT OF MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 


THE IRISH LION, 


THRICE MARRIED 
—AND THE— 


YANKEE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Mrs. FLORENCE in 5 Characters, 
Mr. FLORENCE in 3 Characters. 


MONDAY EVENING the “COLLEEN Bawy.” 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOGEH. «0+ s0e0r4+: -Lessee and Manager, 
This (SATURDAY) . Afternoon, at 2, 


MRS. JOHN WOOD, 


In “POLL AND PARTNER JOE.” 

This (SATURDAY) Evening, at 71-,, FAREWELL 
BENEFIT OF MRS. WOOD, who will appear in “JEN- 
NY LIND” and “POLL AND PARTNER JOE.” 


MONDAY, April29—Engagement of the favorite 


MISS MAGGIE MITCHELL 


who will appear as 
“FANCHON, THE CRICKET.” 


Seats ready this morning, at 9 o’clock. i ~~ 


Doors open at 7.15; Overture at 7.45. 


_ ST. JAMES. 











WRK, EAR. ied ihacvnvcconeyeusssscss +++++ LOS8C@, 


MONDAY, Apr. 29. 


zee Evening, and pasgewerd and Saturday Mat- 


JOE MURPHY 


The Irish-Dutch Character Actor, in Maeder’s 


Tel By’ 


With Songs—Dances—Bone Solos. 





AIMEE, 
Queen of Opera Bouffe, FRIDAY, May 10th. 





BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
MISS ANNA LOUISE CARY, 


Respectfully announces to her friends and the public, 
that she will, (prior to her departure for Europe), 


ae BRAND CONCERT 


On Wednesday Evening, May Sth, 1872, 
Assisted by 

MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, Soprano, of New York. 

oe. PERSIS BELL, the yonng and talented Vio- 
inist. 

MR. S. B. MILLS. the eminent Pianist. 

THE TEMPLE QUARTETTE, consisting of the fol- 
lowing Vocalists: Mr. D. F. Firz, Mr. W. H. FEs- 
SENDEN, Mr. H. A. Cook, Mr. A. ©. RYDER. 

MR. HOWARD M. DOW, Accompanist. 

Tickets $1.00, with Reserved Seats; Admission Tick- 
ets. 75 cents. For sale at the office of the Hall. 
Doors open at 7.15. Concert to commence at 8. 


ee FAIR OF THE Z 
INDEPENDENT BOSTON FUSILEERS, 


At A. Hitall, 
Commencing MONDAY, April 29, and closing SAT: 
URDAY, May 4, 1872. 


Admission 25 cents. 





John Andrew 


THE SUMMER TERM 


—OF THE— 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC ITAL, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, APRIL 22. 
FORTY INSTRUCTORS, the most eminent in the 
land. Rates of tuition lower, and free ady vantages 
greater and more numerous than at any other music 

school. Situations procured. 

Pupils received and assigned to ¢lasses on and after 
MONDAY, April 8 

Send for Circulars, mailed free, to 


E. TOURJEE, 


ee 


apré 3t Director. 
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\T IONE RY. 
NEW STORE-—-NEW GOODS, 
CLEAVELAND, 55---LEONARD, 55 


(55 WASHINGTON STREET, 55 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Stationery, Blank Books, Pocket Books, 
Fancy and Leather Goods, Stereoscopes and Views, 
GAM ES---55---G AMES 


Headquarters for BASE BALL and ALI Field and 
Parlor Sports. 


4ar-New Games Coming—La Belle Coquette? 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 


apr27 55 en Street. 4t 
, NOVELTIES! 
sx ENGLISH GARMENTS =: 
a Made Expressly to Order = 
pt —FOR— oe 
= 6 Ty 
z+ OAK HALL,” BOSTON, =: 
—BY— 


B. Benjamin--Piccadilly--Strand, London. 
ULSTER SPRING OVERCOATS, 


the first introduced this season, reproducing in these 
goods, with essential modifications, the winter gar- 
ments. Price, $25.00. 


THE SPRING ULSTER 


is considered by all who have seen it to be the most 
stylish garment ever offered in Boston. 

It is now having an unprecedented sale in Europe, 
and is the especial rage in Paris. 

Our stock is small, and we invite an early examina- 


LADIES" ULSTERS. 


FOR STORMY WEATHER OR CARRIAGE USE. 

These coats are for general service, and are indis- 
pensable to the comfort of all who travel. They have 
proved so acceptable in England and seem to us to 
combine so many excellent quallifications, that we 
have ventured to import a few, Which we shall be 
happy to exhibit. Prices $30 and $35 

Among the samples are 


ENGLISH OROQUET SUIT, 
Price $25.00. 
TOURIST AND SEASIDE 8sUIT 


WITH KNICKERBOCKERS. 
Price $25.00. 
SAMPLES CRICKET SUITS, MADE EX- 
PRESSLY to our order by BENJAMIN & Co., Lon- 
DON. FoR SALE AT “OAK HALL.” MEN’S TRAV- 
ELLING OVERBOOTS, price $10 per pair. 


MEN’S SHOOTING and STORM DRIVING HATS, 
expressly designed by Benjamin, Ulster House, Pic- 
cadilly, and made to our order. The garments above 
enumerated represent the very LATEST EU- 
ROPEAN STYLES, and can be found only at 


“OAK HALL,” Boston, 


32, 34, 36 and 38 North Street. 


Sample Garments forwarded on of price named, 
PATTERNS of any Garment sent on receipt of $5. 
Our stoek is not large, and there will be no further 
importation this summer. 
“OAK HALL,” 32, 34, 36, 38 North street, 
apr27 BOSTON. it 








F°, SALE.—A first-class House on Dart. 
mouth street, opposite the square formed b 
intersection of Huntington Avenue, gen ag 
and the Fine Art Museum. The house will 
pleted in a few days, and will be wa ‘irectiy 
tle an estate. Apply to H. O. on 
premises, between the hours of Pips play + AM 
and 5 P. M., or at ihe office * — PRESTON, - 


¢ come 








Devonshire Street. apr 27 
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Lord Brougham Again. 


—o 


HIS ACTIVE MIDDLE LIFE. 


The third volume of Lord Brougham’s per- 
sonal narrative of his career is the most inter- 
esting and useful of the three. It brings his 
account of his life and doings down to the 
end of the year 1834, when he was in his fifty- 
seventh year. As he lived thirty years longer, 
and was an active man up to the day of his 
death, a large gap remains to be filled up; and 
many of his least accountable actions remain to 
be explained or excused. He would have giv- 
en a valuable contribution to the secret history 
of party had he concluded the events of another 
year in his narrative, and shown, what still re- 
mains a mystery, why he was excluded from 
Lord Melbourne’s administration at its forma- 
tion in 1835; and it would have also been ac- 
ceptable had he stated the reasons which con- 
tributed to prevent his being offered or from ac- 
cepting office in other liberal ministries. On the 
much debated question of his conduct as a mem- 
ber of the liberal party prior to the constitution 
of Earl Grey’s first adininistration, this volume 
throws much new light. We must accept it as 
finally proved that, instead of his whole ambi- 
tion being to leap at one bound from the bar to 
the woolsack, he really was most reluctant to 
enter the ministry at all. Shortly befure he had 
been elected member for Yorkshire—an honor 
of which he was intensely proud, and which was 
certainly a marked and flattering recognition ot 
his merits and his services in and out of Parlia- 
ment. In the second volume he notes the repeal 
of the orders in council as his greatest achieve- 
ment. In this one he adds: ‘‘I say now, that 
my return for the great county of York was my 
greatest victory, my most unsullied success. IL 
may say without hyperbole that when, as knight 
of the shire, I was begirt with the sword, it was 
the proudest moment of my life.” Feeling thus, 
when Lord Grey, being engaged in forming a 
mninistry, asked Brougham if he would accept 
the office of attorney-general, the reply was, 
**Most certainly not.” And being again pressed, 
‘I wished to have no office whatever. I was 
member for Yorkshire, and desired to keep by 
that and by my profession.” On further con- 
sideration he expressed his desire to become 
master of the rolls, a post that could then be 
held concurrently with a seat in the House of 
Commons. The king, however, refused to sanc- 
tion this appointment. He asked Lord Grey 
whether Brougham had been otfered the great 
seal. Lord Grey replied in the negative, saying 
that he supposed that offer would receive the 
king’s disapproval also. ‘‘Oh no,” said the king, 
‘there is no one I would rather have fur my 
chancellor.” When Lord Grey mentioned this to 
Brougham, adding that his refusal would involve 
the rupture of negotiatione for constituting a 
liberal ministry, the former records: ‘‘I stared, 
and said it was utterly out of the question; that 
I could not give up the bar and take the chance 
of being turned out of office in two or three 
months; that my fortune was not sufficient to 
support a peerage, and that [ would not on any 
account give up Yorkshire and my position in 
the House of Commons.” His mother, too, 
strongly advised him not to leave the House in 
which he was a power. On his own showing, 
his consent was reluctantly given and bitterly 
repented of. He maintains that in a pecuniary 
sense he was a loser by the step, adding, ‘‘I also 
gave up the finest position in the world for an 
ambitious than like me, a man who loved real 
power, cared little for any labor, however hard, 
and less fur any rank, however high. But | 
made this sacrifice, fur which the gratitude of 
the party at first knew no bounds, and after- 
ward was reduced to less than nothing.” ‘The 
foregoing words have the ring of truth, and 
ought to be regarded as conclusively settling 
what has been a moot point. To corroborate 
his statement, Brougham quotes a letter written 
in 1859 by the Duke of Bedford, who was a 
party to the proceedings, knew all the facts, and 
vouched for the correctness of Brougham’s ver- 
sion. Iu more than one passage and allusion, 
we find the root of the difference between 
Brougham and his colleagues. He appears in 
hs younger days to have been something more 
than a whig, while his colleagues were nothing 
more than whigs. His alleged intrigue to turn 
Lord Grey out of office in order to occupy 
his place, he disproves in the clearest nian- 
ner. He takes credit on seemingly strong evi- 
dence for having procured Lord Melbourne the 
succession to the premiership on Lord Grey’s 
resignation. Indeed, Brougham’s own version 
of his general conduct when in office is not only 
favorable to himself but really coincides with 
the best-established facts. 

The most curious passages in this volume are 
those relating to the late Lord Campbell. The 
pertinacity with which Campbell begged and 
strug sled tur place and promotion is almost lu- 
dicrous, and would be scarcely credible did not 
the fact rest upon letters from his own pen. 
When Campbell's posthumous volume of. his 
*‘Lives of the Chancellors” was published a 
year or two ago, it was generally thought that 
in depicting Lyndhurst and Brougham as he did 
therein he was purposely bequeathing to the 
world a legacy of hate and spite. Read by the 
light of that discreditable volume, certain state- 
ments in this one appear to have been prophetic. 
After detailing how Campbell had been foiled in 
an attempt to become master of the rolls, 
Brougham says that Lyndhurst remarked he had 
made Campbell an enemy for life: “Vl tell you 
how he will pay you off. You remember Weth- 
erell said, when the *Lives of the Deceased 
Chancellors’ came out, ‘Campbell has added a 
new sting to death.’ I predict that he will take 
his revenge on you by describing you with all 
the gall of his nature. He will write of you, 
and perhaps of me, too, with envy, hatred, mal- 
ice, and all uncharitableness, for such is his na- 
ture.” [ always thought Copley was much too 
hard upon Campbell; yet the judgment he 
formed of men was generally as accurate as it 
was sagacious; so perhaps he was right and | 
wrong.” In briefly sketching the points of Lord 
Lyndhurst's character, Brougham produces a 
picture which is certainly far more attractive 
than Campbell's, and is probably much more 
true to life. 

What gives to this volume a value even greater 
than that afforded by the opinions and explana- 
tions contained in it, are Brougham’s sketches of 
some of his most notable contemporaries :— 

‘*Lord Grey retained his faculties entire, and 
his temper got mellowed by age. I had known 
him in opposition intimately for twenty-five 
years. We had once or twice nearly split on 
account of his whig-like adherence to that vile 
whig principle, ‘*‘ The party everything, the 
country little or nothing, unless seen through 
party eyes.” Then came 1827, the junction 
with Canning, which I advocated and helped to 
fourm, and which junction broke up the old tory 
party, and made a rent in it that enabled us to 
carry Catholic emancipation and reform. Grey’s 
talents as a debater were of a very high, taough 

not of the highest, order. His reply in Octo- 
ber, 1831, on the reform bill was wonderful, 
considering his age—sixty-eight—and his hav- 
ing, after sitting five nights in debate, spoken at 
six in the morning. His manner was excellent, 
both in person and delivery, but he wanted clear 
argument combined with personal declamation 
—the most difficult of all—and he could not 
prepare. His forte was a very lucid and seduc- 
tive statement, and sometimes powerful appeals 
to the feelings—powerful, because evidently 
sincere. Canning’s appeals were all from the 
mouth, never from the heart. In cabinet Grey 
was the best of all colleagues—modest, unspar- 
ing of himself, firm when put up to it, perfectly 
free from all vanity, full of resources—next to 
Palmerston the fullest perhaps—and perfectly 
fair and above-board. But his weakness for his 
family was grievous, and produced the not un- 
founded charge of nepotism. He once even 
sounded me on making his nephew, Sir George 
Grey, solicitor-general, Knowing that he scarcely 
ever had held a briet, and that few in or out of 
the profession knew he belonged to it. Of 
course I would not hear of it seriously. He 
complained most of the attacks of the 7'imes on 
this score of nepotism. But his great vice as a 
minister and party chief was the low fit he was 
periodically seized with; once a month he was 
for resigning, and insisting on the government 
being broken up. Lansdowne, Dover and I fre- 
quently kept him in by main force.’ This love 
of resigning was always during the first half of 
the session. ‘loward the end he was more will- 
ing to stay in, because then he had the long vaea- 
tion before him. 

‘*Lord Palmerston was aman of great ability, 
and one of those who, having all their lives 
been in office, was invaluable in such a govern- 
ment as ours, which chiefly failed in men accus- 
tomed to business. Palmerston had been a 
member of almost all ministries since 1804, and 
his talents for office were of the highest order. 
He became from mere accident a reformer and 
a whig, having joined Canning, and continued 
with Huskisson when the duke got ‘rid of the 
Canting remains. I never krew a man whom 
it was more agreeable to act with; for he was 
firm, and even bold; quite steady to his friends ; 
indifferent to abuse; full of resources; using 


bis pen better and more quickly than almost 


anybody ; and not punctilious or vain, or stand- 
ing upon trifles and personalities. He is by far 
the most important accession the whigs ever 
made from the tory ranks. I highly disapprove 
his foreign meddling; but I speak of his gener- 
al talents. Yet Melbourne was as near as possi- 
ble losing him in 1835, and only on the usual 
whig principle, because he was the object of 
abuse, and especially of newspaper attack. I 
have no doubt that Holland joined in this mis- 
taken view of the ‘‘interests of our party.” 
Melbourne confessed to me while it was going on 
that he had great difficulties; and the answers 
Palmerston made to them I could plainly per- 
ceive were given to Melbourne through his sis- 
ter, now married to Palmerston, and who fought 
his battle ably and stoutly with her brother. 
The want of such able men of business was a 
grievous evil to the whigs. They had no habit 
of business, as ministers of the first class. 
Their immediate subordinates were as useless as 
such men could well be. Then the permanent 
ones—under-secretaries and clerks—who really 
knew their trade, were all extremely hostile; 
and on any vacancy in the latter occurring by 
death or superannuation a retired host of ad- 
versaries was ready out of which must be taken 
those to fill up the blank when a pension could 
be saved. To such a government a man like 
Palmerston was invaluable. He gave universal 
satisfaction to all of us except Durham, who 
wanted to turn him out, in order to get his place. 
With foreign ministers and with his official un- 
der-secretaries I have always heard he was un- 
popular. But as his temper was excellent I 
think this must have been accidental. 

‘‘Lord John Russell is a most excellent man, 
of great firmness, amounting even to obstinacy ; 
of sufficient quickness; and has read, and also 
written, a great deal. He has the family love 
of freedom and jealousy of the crown; but he 
has also their love of a party, as if it were a re- 
ligion. This leads to many an error, both in 
conduct and opinion. As a speaker he is very 
good—clear and distinct, if not always forcible ; 
as a debater he is quite first-rate. In cabinet 
he was always firm, straightforward, and whol- 
ly to be relied on. He possesses such self-con- 
fidence that he would fearlessly try his hand at 
anything whatsoever. There really was some 
foundation for Sydney Smith’s joke that ‘Lord 
John would take the command of the channel 
fleet, or cut for the stone.” This raying showed 
true appreciation of his character. His attach- 
ment to the liberal party and devotion to its in- 
terests was constant and unwavering. His 
strong feelings, as well as fixed opinions on all 
that regarded religious liberty, need hardly be 
cited. He was as much wrapped up in the 
Catholic question as in the dissenters’ disabili- 
ties; and he did a great service to the party by 
his able conduct of the test question. Upon all 
measures for the amendment of the law and the 
improvement of legislation Lord John’s atten- 
tion was constantly awake, and he generally 
took very sound views. The great fault of Lord 
John Russell, in his official capacity, is the dis- 
position to do rash things without consultiug any 
of his colleagues. It is in the family. I may 
cite as illustrations of this tendency his, to my 
mind, ill-advised corn-law letter, published the 
instant he perceived what Peel’s game was; his 
flying visit to Ireland during Lord Clarendon’s 
vice-royalty ; above all, his making Hampden a 
bishop, in defiance of public opinion. But how 
insignificant are such errors compared with his 
great merits as a judicious leader of his party ; 
his perfect honesty, his singleness of purpose, 
and the inestimable services that, very much 
uwing to these qualities, he has rendered, and 
continues to render, the liberal cause!” 








MISCELLANY. 


' Turoven Lire.— 

We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp; 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 

The promised treasure of the coming year; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut iu, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 

So through the chambers of our life we pass, 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 

In each, until the closing of the door 
Has sounded through the house, and died 

away. 

And in our hearts we sigh ‘‘Forever more.” 


Tue Country CLerGy oF New ENGLAND.— 
It is one of the glories of New England that she 
has so many clergymen of various denomina- 
tions who all agree in devoting themselves to 
duties apparently humble, but who, at the same 
time, when they happen to be men of religious 
genius, are lifted into the region of spiritual 
thought through the experience derived from 
the conscientious performance of their duties, 
and who spread the light and heat of their med- 
itations beyond the limited circle of their private 
congregations through occasional contributions 
to the press. Nobody who has not sat down, as 
we have often, at the firesides of country ‘‘par- 
sons,” and listened to their simple story of 
austere self-denial, self-sacrifice and cheerful 
self-help, can realize the immense moral and 
spiritual vitality they infuse into our civilization. 
laken as a whole, the ill-paid country clergymen 
of New England are a fountain of moral force 
which cannot be too highly valued. In a popu- 
lation more or less swayed by material influ- 
ences they stand inexorably for ideas. Some 
of these ideas may be wrong; some of them may 
be inadequate to the needs of the time; but they 
are at least spiritual ; and it is, considered merely 
as a practical question, the domination of spir- 
itual ideas over the mere greed of men that 
prevents the pauper from plundering the million- 
aire. The clergyman addresses and quickens 
the moral sense of his auditors; in degrading 
property as compared with grace, he sustains it 
as a beneficial power in our advancing civiliza- 
tion; and whatever else he may do he at least 
teaches and enforces the doctrine that poverty 
cannot get to heaven through cheating, theft 
and murder, as many of our socialists seem 
sometimes to proclaim.—Z. P. Whipple. 


Fun.—An ancient and exciting epic is thus 

parodied to fit the times :— 
Ping Wing, the fireman’s son, 
Was the very worst boy in all Canton; 
He stole his mother’s pickled mice, 
And he threw the cat in the boiling rice, 
And he ate her up, and then says he, 
‘‘Me wonder where the mew cat be!” 

A Misplaced Switch.—As the passengers were 
preparing to leave their seats, on the arrival of 
the New York train in Boston, the other even- 
ing, an old gentleman picked up a dark object 
which appeared to drop from a lady’s bonnet. 
**Madam, is this yours? You appear to have 
dropped it by accident.” ‘‘Thank you, sir, 
(placing her hand to her head)—a railroad ac- 
cident—a misplaced switch.” 

A German tailor living near Bangor, Me., 
having in a most improper way married No. 2 
in a very short time after the death of No. 1, 
was visited by the outraged young men of the 
town and treated to several tin-horn overtures. 
Coming out, he addressed to his unwelcome 
visitors the following expostulation: ‘I say, 
poys, you ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
to be makin’ all this noise ven there vas a fun- 
eral here so soon.” You will see that this gen- 
tleman, ‘although on pleasure he was bent, had 
yet a frugal mind,” and meant to enjoy his new 
wife in quiet by utilizing the old one. 

Something happened at Hartford, Conn., dur- 
ing Mr. Dickens's first visit to this country, which 
is not stated in Mr. Forster’s book—perhaps 
because Mr. Forster did not know it. There 
still lives in that city a prosperous gentleman 
who was at the time mentioned as a ridiculous, 
red-headed boy. After Dickens had been at 
Hartford, and had gone away, this r. r. boy 
made his brags that ‘‘Boz had spoken to him.” 
Now, since the youth would not assuredly be 
caressed by strangers, as Mr. Harness was 
when a child, by reason of his beauty, and as 
he was not (at that time) famous, this story 
seemed strange. Diligent inquiry being there- 
fore made, it turned out that Mr. Dickens had 
had a room on the ground floor of the City Ho- 
tel, close upon the sidewalk of Main street, and 
that sundry of the more enterprising of the 
youth of the place had sealed the wall as far as 
the ground-floor window-sills. after Mr. Dickens 
had gone to his room, and were indulging in the 
pleasing and improving employment of observ- 
ing his actions in retirement. Looking up, at 
last, he saw what was going on, and, foremost of 
the peering crowd, the features of our young 
friend, and bawled out in a rage, ‘‘Go away, 
boy !” 


Practicat Recipes.— Perfumed Paper.—A 
perfume for note paper, said to be that used by 
the Queen of England, is made of powdered 
starch, one half ounce; ottar of roses, ten drops. 
Put this in bags and keep in the desk with pa- 


per. 
To Improve Gilding.—Mix a gill of water 
with two ounces of purified niter, one ounce of 





alum, one ounce of common salt; lay this over 





gilt articles with a brush, and the color will be 
much improved. 

Elastic Varnish for Leather.—Take two 
parts by weight of resin, and one of india-rub- 
ber, and heat them in an earthenware vessel till 
they are fused together; after which they 
should be stirred till they are quite cold; a little 
boiled linseed oil may be added while the ma- 
terials are hot. 

Fine Green Bronze.—First boil the work in 
a strong solution of potash to get off all the old 
lacquer and grease; next wash in clear water; 
after that let the work stand a day or two ina 
weak solution of nitric acid, then take out, wash, 
and dry; then coat the article with some good 
black lead. Polish until you have a good black, 
glossy surface; then put on yellow lacquer, 
which upon a black surface gives a green 
bronze. 

Useful Cement.—The following cement is 
found to be excellent for use in cases where it is 
desirable to join or close vessels for containing 
the vapor of acids or highly corrosive sub- 
stances. Beat and sift finely dry pipe clay; add 
painters’ drying oil, and mix, in a mortar, to a 
moulding consistency. Use this lute in cylin- 
ders, flattened, and applied to the joinings. The 
poipts to which it is applied must be perfectly 
clean and dry. 

Liquid Black-Lead Polish.—A recent Eng- 
lish invention consists of black lead, such as is 
used for polishing stoves and for other uses, 
combined with turpentine, water, and sugar or 
saccharine matter, and the proportions which 
have been found to answer well are, to each 
pound by weight of black lead one gill of tur- 
pentine, one gill of water, and one ounce of 
sugar; but these proportions may be varied, 
and in some cases all the ingredients are not 
necessary. 

Joining Rubber.—Rubber is easily joined and 
made as strong as an original fabric by soften- 
ing before a fire and laying the edges carefully 
together, without dust, dirt, or moisture between. 
The edges so joined must be freshly cut in the 
beginning. Tubing can be united by joining 
the edges around a glass cylinder, which has 
previously been rolled with paper. After the 
glass is withdrawn the paper is easily removed. 
Sift flour or ashes through the tube to prevent 
the sides from adhering from accidental contact. 


LittLe Martin CraGHAN.—(By Zadel Barnes 
Buddington. )— 


[The brave boy, only ten years old, whose fate 
is the subject of the following verses, was em- 
ployed in one of the Pittston mines. When the 
shaft caught fire he with a comrade sought. to es- 
cape. Suddenly he remembered that some men 
who were busy in a further chamber of the mine 
must be unaware of their danger. There was 
but one outlet. He darted back into the mine. 
He reached the men, warned them and fled back 
to the shaft, to find that hope, only too slender 
before, was now absolutely gone. He turned and 
hurried through the galleries once more, that he 
might die with them for whom he gave his life. 
They had builded with desperate haste a wall be- 
tween them and the deadly gases and vapors 
which rolled thickening toward them. Even 
then their chance of surviving was a slim one. 
To let him in was to admit certain death; so 
they refused his prayer. They heard him sob 
and walk falteringly away. He was afterward 
found quite dead, a little board beside him, on 
which, with a piece of chalk, he had, in dying, 
feebly written the names of loved ones !] 

A child looks up the ragged shaft, 

A boy whose meagre frame 
Shrinks as he hears the roaring draught 
That feeds the eager flame. 


He has a single chance; the stakes 
Of life show death at bay 

One moment; then his comrade takes 
The hope he casts away. 


For while his trembling hand is raised, 
And while his sweet eyes shine, 

There swells above the love of life 
The rush of love divine— 

The thought of those unwarned, to whom 
Death steals along the mine. 


Oh, little Martin Craghan! 
I reck not if you swore, 

Like Porsena of Clusium, 
By gods of mythic lore; 

But well I ween as great a heart 
Beat your small bosom sore, 


And that your bare brown feet scarce felt 
The way they bounded o’er. 

I know you were a hero then, 
Whate’er you were before, 

And in God's sight your flying feet 
Made white the cavern floor. 

The while he speeds that darksome way 
Hope paints upon his fears 

Soft visions of the light of day; 
Faint songs of birds he hears; 

In summer breeze his tangled curls 
Are blown about his ears. 


He sees the men he warns; and now, 
His duty bravely done, 

Sweet hope may paint the fairest scene 
That spreads beneath the sun. 


Back to the burning shaft he flies ; 

There—bounding pulses fail ; 
The light forsakes his lifted eyes ; 

The glowing cheek is pale. 

With wheeling, whirling, hungry flame 
The seething shaft is rife ; 

Where solid chains drip liquid fire, 
What chance for human life! 


To die with those he hoped to save, 
Back, back, through heat and gloom— 
To find a wall! and Death and he 
Shut in the larger tomb! 


He pleaded to be taken in, 
As closer rolled the smoke; 

In deathful vapors they could hear 
His piteous accents choke. 


And they, with shaking voice, refused ; 
And then the young heart broke. 

O love of life! God made it strong, 
And knows how close it pressed ; 

And death to those who love life least 
Is scarce a welcome guest. 


One thought of the poor wife whose head 
Last night lay on his breast; 

A quiver runs through lips that morn 
By children’s lips caressed. 


These things—the sweet strong thoughts of 
home, 
Though but a wretched place, 
To which the sad-eyed miners come 
With Labor’s laggard pace— 
Remembered in the cavern gloom, 
Illume the haggard face. 


Illumed their faces, steeled each heart— 
O God! what mysteries 

Of brave and base make sum and part 
Of human histories! 

What will not thy poor creatures do 
To buy an hour of breath! 

Well for us all some souls are true 
Above the fear of death! 


He wept a littie, for they heard 
The sound of sobs, the sighs 

That breathed of martyrdom complete 
Unseen of mortal eyes: 

And then, no longer swift, his feet 
Passed down the galleries. 

He crept and crouched beside his mule, 
Led by its dying moan; 

He touched it feebly with a hand 
That shook like palsy’s own. 

God grant the touch had power to make 
The child feel less alone! 

Who knoweth every heart, He knows 
What moved the boyish mind; 

What longings grew to passion-throes 
For dear ones left behind ; 

How hardly youth and youth's desires 
Their hold of life resigned. 


Perhaps the little fellow felt 
As brave Horatius thought, 
When for those dearer Roman lives 
He held his own as nought. 
For how could boy die better 
Than facing fearful fires 
To save poor women’s husbands 
And helpless chilcren’s sires ? 


Death leaned upon it heavily ; 
But Love, more mighty still— 

She lent him slender lease of life 
To work her tender will. 

He felt with sightless, sentient hand 
Along the wall and ground, 

And there the rude and simple page 
For his sweet purpose found. 

O’erwritten with the names he loved, 
Clasped to his little side, 

Dim eyes the wooden record read 
Hours after he had died. 

Thus, from all knowledge of his kind, 
In darkness lone and vast, 

From life to death, from death toffife, 
The little hero passed. 

And while they listened for the feet 
That would return no more, 

Far off they fell in music sweet 
Upon another shore. 


—Harper's Magazine for April. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


—AND— 


BRACKETS, 
BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 
FOR NEWELL LIGHTs. 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 


At Low Prices. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street. 
apr20 tf 


CURTIS & COBB’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


Seeds, Trees, Plants, Bulbs, Garden Imple- 
ments and Cutlery. Lawn Mowers, Fertil 
izers of all kinds, Park and Garden 
Statuary, Ornamental Irou Work, 
Rustic Work and Furniture, 

Wire Work, etc. 

Our endeavor and specialty is to furnish our cus- 
tomers with seeds of prime quality and true to name 
always taking great care in their selection, and pur- 
chasing none but those grown from the very choicest 
stocks. No amateur or market-gardener should make 
their spring purchases of these articles without first 
sending for our carefully-prepared. comprehensive, 
priced Catalogue for 1872. inclosing two stumps to pay 
postage. Nursery and Plant Catalogues muy 
also be had on application. 


CURTIS & COBB, 161 Tremont Street, 
apr20 DIRECTLY OPPOSITE BOSTON COMMON.  3t 














JACOB GRAVES, 


READING, MASS., 
Office No. 26 North Market Street, Boston, 


Breeder and Dealer in Fancy Fowls of all the best 
varieties. And constantly on hand. Ground Bone, 
Ground Oyster Shells, Ground Beef and Pork Scraps, 
Scraps tn Cakes, Wheat Screenings, and other kinds 
of Grain for Fowls. 

CARBOLIC POWDER for cleaning Coops and 
keeping off Vermin. : ' 

‘Also for sale GRAVES’ INCUBATOR, and ARTI- 
FICIAL MOTHER, patented Dec. 27th, 1870, and took 
the First Premium at the great New York Poultry 
Show in 1870. Incubator can be seen in working order 
at 26 North Market Street, Boston. 

LI8T AND PRICES OF EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Partridge Cochin Eggs per dozen 35.00 
Buffs Re RAN 


8 3.06 
Red Leghorns..........- Ceevsesccscces 3.00 
Dark Brahmas 3.00 
Light Brahmas, Pea Comb 3.00 

3.00 
Domingue Rose Comb 3.00 
Black Red Game 3.00 
And other varieties if wanted. No eggs duplicated. 
No eggs considered engaged unless the money ac- 
companies the order. All eggs warranted from pure 
imported or premium stook. The American Standard 


of Excellence, and Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper, 
or sale. 9t meh2 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


apr6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven- 
dome, Paris. mch2 


FULLER, DANA & FITZ, 


Importers and Commission Merchants, 


110 North Street, 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, METALS, 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. 


Wrought Iron Beams, etc., for Buildings. 


Exclusive Boston Agents for the sale of Morris, 
Tasker & Co.’s Lap Welded Boiler Tubes. Patent 
Cold Rolled Shafting. The «Burden Best” Iron, 7Zen- 
sile Strength, 78.000 lbs. The Celebrated Bessemer 
Steel. Brown's Original Concord Axles. 

ag RUSSIA SHEET IRON. SWEDISH, NOR- 
WAY, AND BEST ENGLISH IRON. 

FULLER, DANA & Fitz's Price List on application. 

mch23 3m 














BOSTON LEAD CO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
_AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD. LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEA®. TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE. IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil. 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, body and durability. it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

agin order to protect ourselves, "ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

febl0 3m 





JAMES V. TAYLOR, | 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOXY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 


a@ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m _ febl7 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Persona. Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

How aRD G. STEVENS. MakyY E. STEVENS. 

Sept. 30. 3m* 





TREMONT HOUSE RESTAURANT 


The proprietors of the Tremont House direct public 
attention to the Café connected with it. Entrance 
both on Tremont and Beacon -treets. 3 

It is an attractive and favorite resort for ladies, Dery 
tlemen and families, and its cuisine is acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. : 

Its patrons are served from an early hour in the 
mo until midnight. 








WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 
mch9 wt 


JACKSON & CO., 


HATTERS, 


59 TREMONT STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


AMIDON & DUNLAP & CO.'S 


NEW YORK HATS. 


They also call particular attention to thei: 
superb 


owl 


GOSSAMER HAT, 


and other new desigus for young men, 02 whi-h ticy 


make a specialty, together with all the L. we-t styles 
of 

Neglige Soft and Stiff Hats 

(of which they are th> ori siacutor-), 


CANES, SILK UMERELLAS. AID GLOVES, HAT 
BRUSHES, etc. 


JACKSS: & CO, 


59 Tremont Street, 


apr20 BOSTON. 








ELEGANT 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


The subscribers having added to their rich and va- 
ried stock of Metal Chandeliers a large and elegant 
assortment of 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


invite the attention of the public and assure them that 
the Glass is unsurpassed in purity, and the designs, 
n variety and excellence, are fully equal to any ever 
exhibited in this city, and being the Boston agents we 
shall offer them at the manufacturer’s lowest prices. 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


No. 173 Tremont Street, 


apr20 FACING BOSTON COMMON. 








FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES, 


OOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRAOK, 

DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &c. 

Over 300 modifisations. Avery Scale Warranted. 


Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANK & CO., 
mch2 ly 252 Broadway, New York. 





REAL ESTATE. 


S, P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 








TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation, 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 
mch9 tf 





J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &ec. 

133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER, 
jan27 ly 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mch23 











WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 





WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creaths, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. feb3 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions cf our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 

AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 
We particularly invite parties who are about fur 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 





G ypbenatc hg WANTED. — 875 to oe PER 
MONTH. everywhere. male and female. to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind. braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only #15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a -tronger. 
more beautiful. or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 3250 
per month and expenses. or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 
& Co.. Boston. Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago. M.; 
or St. Louis, Mo. Elst feb24 


ESIRABLE ROOMS.—Three very desir- 
able furnished rooms to let at No. 673 Shawmut 
Avenue, corner of Windsor street, Buston —— 








, aprl3 








JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES. 

PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS. SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantitie: 

to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tf febl7 


THE BEST 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different v wrieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 


their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 


than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 
from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
luted. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


Payments. 


1 Payment. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments 

Payments, 


AGE 
9 
‘ 


when insured. 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President: 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





EL. ALLEN, _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 


And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by thistreatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK. JOIST and BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-apré 


RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 9 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. ey Spliced. 
ag These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’s PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m_ febl0 


Exact 


“ _ ’ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent cClasse~ not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommended 
as such by our leading Phy-ieians. Its purityis uni- 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in it- 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it ix put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


_ CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings. private residences. halls, hotels, etc, 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan6 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Paper Hangings, 
Decorations, and 


Room Mouldings, 


IN EVERY STYLE—FOR SALE BY 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


333 Washington Street, 


“AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEAR ADAMS HOUSE. 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 


SHERRIES |; 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 


to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf feb3 


bias 


Silas Peirce. 
t 1 Districts. | Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adama, 

of Agriculturists and Agricultura aon @ een gton, ' a 

C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel 

Benj. E. Bates, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gilt, Walnut, Rosewood and Ebony 
MIBRORS AND CORNICES. 


Particular atten’ making Mirrors 
and Cornices aE es ae cnanee and from 


Factory, 616 & 518 Harriscn Aveate. 


— as 
Fo) ey 


t 
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A. M. McPHAIL & Cv., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTONn. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the stute- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3mM30 


"SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. 
jan27 ly 


~ BLACK WALNI 'T 
CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WAREROOMS, 


WHOLESALE 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


mchl6 tf 


THE 
REVERE HOUSE CAFE 
WILL HEREAFTER BE KEPT 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


P.M. 





UNTIL 11 OCLOCK 


WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. | 
mch9 ti 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


W. Baker & Co. were awarded the highest prize 
conferred on any manufacturers of Chocolate, Cocoa, 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American man- 
ufacturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 


are minufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are un- 
equalled in quality and flavor. Also, 


Fine Chocolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


mch2 Sold by Grocers generally. 


CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


mch2 tf PROPRIETOR. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Ce RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
BE ARD, MOULTON 6&CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


A.W. BEARD, C.C. MOULTON,  R. P. GODDARD, 
feb3 H. C. BLUE, E. F. MILLER. ly 


CG. 


feb3-3m 





fi RESEAN®, HARDING & RICHA RDSOk, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, Siras W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
nov4 JOHN HAMILTON. 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 


Wes BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
7% Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 8. Burpitt, mch2-6m Cc. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $165,000. 


INSURES 

Dwelling Houses, 

Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 

Churches, 

Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing WO per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
ae This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business, fifteen years ayo. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 
febl7 27 State Street. 3m 








NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 


Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MEk- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores 
House, 


| aaa at their office, No. 1 Old State 


ton. 
DIRECTORS: 
— A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
. Sawyer, 


Ezra C. Dyer. Addison L. Clarke 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presider 








jan6 and 53 BEEKMAN S8T., New York. 


E. E. PaTRIDGE, Secretary, 
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are as follows :- 
Allen, Stillman 
Ames, Charles ¢ 
Baker, Geo. M. 
Beecher, Thos. 
Jenton, Mrs. W 
“Billings, Josh. 
Blackwell, H. B 
Britten, BE. Hard 
Burleigh, Celia 
“Carleton.” 
Cary, Sam. F. 
Cheney, Chas. 1D 
Collyer, Robert 
Conwell, R. HH. 
Cudworth, W. Hf 
Dane, H. C. 
DeCordova, 
Dougherty, Dan 
Dougiass, Fred 
Du Chaillu, P. 
Dubois, FE. € 
Ebell, Adrian J. 
Edgarton, Lilliar 
Emerson, Wm. | 
Fairfield, Edmur 
Field, Kate 
Fields, James T. 
Fitch, Thos 
Froude, James A 
Fulton, Justin 
Gage, Win. L. 
Greeley, Horace 
Gladding, Wash 
Goulding, C. N. 
Gough John B. 
Grant, Fred. 
Hale, Edward E 
Hall, James A. 
Haven, Gilbert 
lawley, Joseph I 
Hay, John 
Hayes, Isaac I. 
Hepworth, Geo. 
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